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ill the Philippines Pay? 











By Augustus O. Bacon, United States Senator from Georgia 


Islands by the United States, as well as those who 

favor their permanent retention, are not agreed in the 
motives and reasons assigned therefor. Some there are who 
base their advocacy upon the very high ground that, in 
wresting these islands from the dominion of Spain, we 
assumed a responsibility, permanent in duration, for the 
maintenance of orderly government in the same, and with it 
an obligation, mandatory and not to be avoided, to lift these 
ten millions of Asiatics through educational processes, moral, 
religious, industrial and political, to a plane of civilization 
which shall approximate at least that which we have ourselves 
attained. Those of this mind recognize that this responsibil- 
ity and this obligation must be met and discharged without 
flinching — even though they involve, for several generations, 
if not for an indefinite period, an annual expenditure of 
seventy-five or a hundred millions of dollars by the United 
States. Those of this heroically philanthropic view are not 
appalled either by such consideration, or by that of the no 
less certain consequence of the loss of the lives of many 
officers and soldiers of the American Army, to say nothing of 
the sacrifices of the vast host who will return year after year 
broken in health, thereafter necessarily dependent upon the 
public for support. 

The large majority, however, base their advocacy upon the 
less philanthropic and more practical proposition that the pos- 
session of these islands will pay in dollars and cents. The 
suggestion is not without reasonable foundation, that even 
those who compose the minority first mentioned are deceiving 
themselves in their conception of their unselfish and philan- 
thropic impulses, and that, though perhaps not fully recog- 
nized by themselves, they share with others the anticipations 
of golden gains, the hope of which is so candidly expressed 
by those of the majority. 


T ise who approve the acquisition of the Philippine 


Glance at the Debit Side of the Ledger 


It is a low plane upon which to base the judgment of the 
American people in regard to that which is really the weight- 
iest and most overshadowing question of the day — whether 
the United States shall be permanently committed to the policy 
and the task of possessing and dominating trans-Pacific colo- 
nies of many millions of Asiatics in a vast and difficult terri- 
tory. And yet it is difficult for one who weighs the utterances 
of men in every-day intercourse, as well as much of the out- 
givings of the press, to rid himself of the conviction that the 
most potent factor in determining this most pregnant question 
is the answer which shall be rendered to the inquiry, ‘‘ Will 
itpay?’’ If the final conclusion in the public mind is that 
the possession of these islands will pay, and that their reten- 
tion under our domination will result in profitable money 
teturn, there is reason to apprehend that the political ideals 
of the past hundred years will make but slow progress in the 
effort to secure the transfer of these islands to the dominion 
of their own people. These political ideals will continue to 
be revered in theory, but many eyes will be blind to the fact 
that the preservation or practical overthrow of these ideals is 
involved in the question. 

: It is a remark very frequently heard, ‘‘ We have got the 
islands and there is no way in which we can honorably get rid 
ofthem.’’ That remark is generally made by the inconsider- 
ate or uninformed, or by those who for other reasons are 
Unwilling to give them up. Whenever in the lapse of time it 
is shown conclusively that the continued possession of these 
islands will not pay from a pecuniary or business standpoint, 


but that, on the contrary, for an indefinite period—a period 
the limit of which no man can fix with any reasonable proba- 
bility —their retention will, under the most favorable condi- 
tions, entail annually a net loss of many tens of millions of 
dollars, thus adding every year a vast sum to the more than 
$300,000,000 already lost by the United States on this 
account, there will speedily be found a way through which 
the connection will be sundered without dishonor to the 
American people. This will have a most speedy, practical 
demonstration if such conclusion be reached in a time of 
general business depression and of stringency or panic in 
the money market—a period the recurrence of which in the 
not remote future our repeated experience in the past leaves 
us little room to doubt. 


What the Philippines Have Already Cost 


Indeed a less weighty influence would accomplish such a 
result, for it will be recalled that, before the decision of the 
“* Insular Cases,’’ the statement was freely made in dominant 
circles that, if the Supreme Court should hold that no tariff 
could be imposed upon the products of the Philippine Islands 
when brought to the United States, we would get rid of the 
Archipelago. It was in the confidence that such action would 
promptly follow such a decision, as well as in the mainte- 
nance of what they believed to be the correct constitutional 
construction, that many were most anxious that the Supreme 
Court should so decide. 

If the same care is exercised as that which is observed by 


men in the determination and management of their private . 


business, the people of the United States should be able satis- 
factorily to answer the inquiry, ‘‘ Will the Philippines pay? ’”’ 

It is necessary to consider two sides of an account in order 
to determine where the balance shall be placed. There may 
be a large income, but, if the expenditure exceeds it, the 
balance must be on the debit side. 

By many it is confidently estimated that we have already 
expended more that $400,000,000 on account of the Philippine 
Islands. There can be no doubt that the expenditure has 
exceeded $300,000,000. What has been the full expenditure 
on this account it is difficult to determine with accuracy, but 
it is not difficult to determine a minimum beyond which it has 
certainly gone. If all the expenditures, both directly and 
indirectly, due to our connection with the Philippines — 
including in this way all the expenditures which would not 
have been made if we had not this connection— could be 
accurately ascertained, the amount would far exceed that 
which appears as directly chargeable to that account. 

For instance, it would appear at first glance that only the 
expenditures on account of the army actually in the Philippines 
should be charged against that account. But the fact is that 
the same soldiers cannot be kept all the time in that climate, 
and, in consequence, a large reserve must be kept at home 
with which to replace the troops which, at the end of certain 
periods, must be brought home for recuperation. In conse- 
quence, even if that reserve does not exceed the number of 
troops which would otherwise be required in the United 
States, the annual transportation of many thousands of troops 
to and from the Philippines involves an immense expendi- 
ture not only while on the Pacific, but also while on the land 
between the Pacific Coast and the various posts throughout the 
United States. Again, military service in the Philippines 
involves a large waste of men through death and broken 
health, causing vacant places which must be filled by new 
recruits. One man goes out and another is recruited and 


takes his place. The two count as one in estimating the 
number in the army, but the cost of recruiting, equipment 
and transportation to the Philippines has been that of two 
men instead of one. 

Another illustration is found in the matter of expenditures 
on account of the transports other than their running expenses 
These transports would be practically unknown to our service 
but for the Philippines. A huge sum has been expended in 
the purchase of ships and in refitting them for the service. 
When they are sold scarce fifty per cent. of this expenditure 
is received for them and the difference is a dead loss incurred 
on account of the Philippines. If the suggestion of the War 
Department for the sale of the transports should be adopted, 
and the transportation of the troops and supplies should here 
after be undertaken by the commercial lines, there will be a 
speedy liquidation of this loss, running up into the figures of 
many millions. And thus there could be specified dozens of 
similar classes of expenditure indirectly made, and of losses 
incurred, on account of the Philippines, which, if added tothe 
direct expenditures, would enlarge the amount of the latter 
by many millions. 


Looking Ahead for Ten Years 


Thus considered, $300,000,000 is not only a conservative 
estimate but doubtless an underestimate in large degree of 
the expenditures already made by the United States on 
account of the Philippines. This may safely be taken as a 
minimum estimate in stating the account. If there were no 
future expenditures to be taken into the account, and expend- 
itures already made were finally to end at this figure, there 
would be no reasonable ground tu hope for a return of the 
amount from the Philippines in a generation tocome. But by 
no means is this to be the end of the expenditure. There is 
well-founded reason for the belief that in ten years, if condi- 
tions continue as at present, and as those having the best 
opportunity to be accurately informed believe they will, this 
expenditure will be at least trebled. With $1,000,000,000, 
then, charged to the debit side of the Philippines’ account, 
if the statements hereinafter made as to the probable busi- 
ness of the Archipelago are well founded, a century will not 
see it or any respectable proportion of it returned to the 
United States by any receipts of revenue of any kind from 
the Archipelago, or indirectly to the general public through 
profit derived from trade or business of any kind with the 
islands. That it is not practicable to estimate with accu 
racy the future annual expenditure of money by the United 
States Government which the retention of the Philippines 
will make necessary must, of course, be recognized. Never- 
theless the minimum annual expenditure can be estimated 
at a figure so low as to be reliable for the purpose of the 
statement of this account of debit and credit. 

The latest report from General Wheaton, a most able and 
conservative officer, is that 50,000 troops will be required in 
the Philippines for the next five years, and in this opinion, so 
far as it relates to the number of men, so many officers who 
have seen service in the islands agree with him as to leave 
little room for reasonable suggestion that it is too high; and 
the general expression among them is that this large army 
will be required, not only for five years, but for a generation. 
Even if this estimate is discounted and the number put at 
40,000, below which practically all the officers are agreed it 
cannot safely be reduced, the cost directly and indirectly of 
that army for the Philippines will be about $60,000,000 a 
year. A soldier in time of war or in foreign service costs 
















































































the Government about fifty per cent. more than a soldier at 
home in time of peace. The last analysis of all the organ- 
ization, equipment and paraphernalia of the War Department 
is the fighting man. All! the expenditures of the Department, 
from the salary of the Secretary of War down to the least 
important, at last relate to this fighting man as a conclusion. 
In this view the estimate is that each soldier at home in time 
of peace costs annually about a thousand dollars; and that in 
time of war and in foreign service this cost is increased to 
about fifteen hundred dollars. If to this there be added 
the many attendant expenditures above suggested and a 
reasonable estimate of the increased naval armament and 
expenditure made necessary in the Philippine service, the 
annual expenditures can be shown to be reasonably between 
$75,000,000 and $100,000,000. But, leaving out of the calcula- 
tion all of the items which would thus swell it, there can be 
no reasonable doubt that with 40,000 soldiers in the islands 
the expense of the army and navy required by the Philippine 
service will at the lowest possible minimum be annually 
$60,000,000. That it will largely exceed this there is little 
reason to doubt, but limiting it to $60,000,000 a year, the 
aggregate in five years will be $300,000,000. This, added to 
the $300,000, 000 already spent, makes a total of $600,000, 000. 

The army requiring this vast annual expenditure will not 
be needed to crush out organized armed resistance to the 
American authority, for that has already been nearly accom- 
plished; but in the generally hostile temper of the Filipinos 
it will be needed to guard every nook and corner of the 
Archipelago and thus to repress the revolt which would 
threaten in the absence of military force. It is no reply to 
say that we now have a large army —one greater than is 
required for service in the United States—that it must be 
stationed somewhere and may as well be inthe Philippines as 
elsewhere. A partial rejoinder is found in the statement 
already made that the cost of the army in the Philippines is 
much greater than would be the cost of the same army if sta- 
tioned in the United States. But the complete answer is in 
the fact that that army would not be needed were it not for 
the requirement of the service in the Philippines. It will not 
be forgotten that, in the Fifty-sixth Congress, the argument 
in favor of the army bill which was most strongly pressed 
was that the large increase in the army was required for serv- 
ice in the Philippines. It was indeed practically the only 
argument of those who advocated the bill, as will readily 
be seen by reference to the published debates. That the 





ORAWN BY F.®. GRUGER 


“I’m ashamed of you, Mordecai Barnes,” 
said she. . . . “It served you right” 


Hospital because a friend of mine who is interested in the 
Flower Mission asked me to stop there during my after- 
noon walk and give a few flowers to the sufferers. 

When I had arranged the last half-dozen of the roses ina 
vase upon the little stand by the bedside of one bruised and 
battered patient, he looked at me gratefully, and said: 

“* Oh, thank you, sir! And would you mind, sir, stopping 
for a bit of talk? I’m so lonely and miserable.’’ 

I sat upon the chair by the bed and with my hand smoothed 
the counterpane, while the patient asked me: 

‘* Do I really look like a burglar, sir, do you think?’’ 

I hesitated to reply as I examined his face. It was really 
covered with bandages, but his nose seemed swollen and 
there were bruises about both eyes. 

“*T don’t wonder you don’t like to speak your mind when 
you see me here a broken wreck, smashed all up and not 
looking a bit like myself, sir. But if you would see me well 
and strong and all fixed up for going to church you’d say right 
off that I don’t favor no burglar in looks.’’ 

I asked the unfortunate man his name. 

““Mordecai Barnes, sir, and I’m a journeyman plumber, 
sir, with a good character and don’t take no second place in 
that business with no man. How did I get here? What 
banged me all up into a shame and a disgrace like this? 
Well, I'll tell you, sir, if you have the patience to listen, for 
it does me good to talk who has been used so hard, and can 
get no attention from the nurses or nobody in this here asylum. 


| HAPPENED to visit the accident-ward of St. Paracelsus’ 
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increase was not required for domestic service is abundantly 
shown by the fact that the country is now getting along satis- 
factorily without the forty or fifty thousand soldiers now 
seven thousand miles away on the other side of the Pacific 
Ocean, a month’s sail from our shores. So that it would 
seem to be a legitimate conclusion that the cost of the army 
in the Philippines is properly chargeable to the debit side of 
the Philippine account. 

No place is given in this account to the loss of life among 
our trained military officers and the young men who compose 
the files of our army, but, limiting the consideration solely to 
the cold question of money, those who believe it to be from 
this standpoint a bad venture feel that they can with confi- 
dence challenge those who think otherwise to furnish the 
figures which will show how this money thus already 
expended, and that inevitably to be expended, can ever be 
repaid to the United States either in money or its equivalent. 

But suppose the calculation be based upon the anticipations 
of the optimists that within a few years, or even immediately, 
the army can be reduced to twenty thousand men, there 
would, in five years, adding to the yearly expenditure the 
amount already spent, be an aggregate of $450,000,000 or 
$500,000,000, an amount for the repayment of which it is 
thought that the challenge may be safely made for the pro- 
duction of figures showing how it can be reasonably done. 

A most serious item of expense directly chargeable to the 
Philippines is the certain and enormous increase in pensions 
to be paid. We have already sent 120,000 soldiers to the 
islands. Every year will add to their number and, in a few 
years, with each annual addition, the names of several hun- 
dred thousand men will be upon the rolls of those who have 
seen service there. The large majority of them will sooner 
or later be on the pension rolls, and properly so. Among 
them few will escape ultimate disease directly caused by 
military service in that tropical climate. If the necessity for 
the expense of the presence of the army there should ever 
cease, the cost of its maintenance will only be transferred to 
the payment of the increased pension rolls. That cost ever 
continuing for the next fifty years will in the aggregate 
amount to hundreds of millions of dollars. What may be 
expected in the way of pension claims by soldiers who serve 
in a tropical climate is shown in the last report of the 
Commissioner of Pensions. On page 47 he gives as an illus- 
tration the history of what he terms a ‘‘ crack’’ regiment of 
937 men which served in the Cuban War. He says that they 


By 


Do you understand about 
frictional electricity, sir? 
No? I thought not; and well 
had it been for me, for this 
shattered hulk that you see 
a-lying here, if I had never 
heard of it neither! I’lltell 
you how it was, sir. My 
mate, George Watkins, and 
there ain’t no better man 
nowheres if you go clear 
round the globe— George 
Watkins is one of these men 
with inquiring minds, al- 
ways a-hungering for knowl- 
edge, and so George off he 
goes week after week to the 
lectures up at the Huxley 
Institute. You know it; in 
that yallow building over 
by Nonpareil Square. And 
George often he told me 
about the wonderful things 
he learned there, and among others he was fond of explaining 
to me about frictional electricity. 

‘“TIt seems, sir, for you may not know it any more’n I 
knowed it until George explained it to me, that there’s three 
different kinds of electricity. There’s the kind you make 
with a steam engine, and the kind you make with acid, and 
the kind you make with friction. Well, sir, would you 
believe — or, let me say first, have you ever rubbed a black cat 
on the back in a dark room and seen the sparks fly? Of 
course, and, sir, I know it’s almost beyond belief, but, posi- 
tive, they told George Watkins, my mate, up at the Huxley 
Institute, that them sparks and the aurora borealis that you 
see sometimes a-lighting up the heavens is one and the same 
thing! Wonderful, isn’t it, sir, that Science should discover 
that a black cat is some kind of kin to the aurora borealis? 
But George says that’s what they said, for the aurora borealis 
is caused by the earth a-rolling around and rubbing the air 
just as the sparks is caused by stroking the cat’s back. 

‘* And George he says that this here frictional electricity 
is the only kind that’ll cure pain. The steam-engine kind 
won’t do it, and the acid kind won’t do it, but the frictional 
kind’1l do it every time if you only know how to apply it. 

‘Well, sir, now I pass to the sorrerful part of my story. 
There is a girl named Bella Dougherty that does housework 
for a man named Muffitt, and a mighty nice girl she is; or, I 
used to think her nice. Maybe you know where Mr. Muffitt 
lives, on 149th Street, just above Parvin Street, the third 
house on the left with white shutters. 
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were ‘‘a fine body of men,’’ that there were no battlefield 
casualties, but that, when mustered out of the service, only 
five per cent. were in as good physical condition as at the 
time of enlistment, and that seventy per cent. were diseased, 
Of the number, 477 have filed claims for pensions, and they 
are doubtless entitled to receive them. 

There are several ways in which expenditure on account of 
the Philippine Islands may be repaid if enough is secured 
thereby. Among them are: 

1. By the acquisition of military and naval bases such as 
sites for garrisons, naval stations, coaling stations, etc. 

2. By money directly paid to the Government. 

3. Through the profits to the general public in increased 
trade and in the development of the productive resources of 
the country. 

Confining the inquiry for the present to the compensatio 
directly to the Government, the first above mentioned ma, 
here be passed without other mention than that the United 
States, by their selection, can in the Philippines take such 
harbors and sites for those purposes as they may deem proper 
and no one can or will say them nay; but no one will con- 
tend that the value of such sites will balance the account. 

As to the subject of the compensation of a government for 
war expenditure, the fact is recalled that during the past year 
Mr. Chamberlain submitted to the House of Commons a 
statement of the plan for the reimbursement of the British 
Government for the expenditures in the Boer War by issuing 
bonds for the full amount which were to be entirely paid by 
exactions levied upon property situated within the territory 
formerly comprising the two South African Republics. The 
Government of the United States cannot in this case reimburse 
itself by that method. A war indemnity cannot prop- 
erly be exacted from the Philippines as in the case of a 
defeated foreign country, and, for that and other reasons, the 
plan will not be at all considered by the United States. If 
the contrary were true, such indemnity could not be collected 
because the possible resources of the islands would not only 
be insufficient for the repayment of the hundreds of millions 
of dollars already expended, but by the most grinding exac- 
tions there could not annually be wrung from the Filipinos 
an amount sufficient to repay one-third of the sum which the 
United States must continue to spend on account of our pos- 
session and domination of the Philippines. 





Editor’s Note—This paper will be concluded next week. 


FRICTIONAL ELECTRICITY 
Max Adeler 


Author of Out of the Hurly-Burly 


‘* Anyhow, I got to be fond of Bella and often used to set 
and talk with her in the evenings in Mr. Muffitt’s kitchen, and 
maybe have two or three other girls come in sometimes, with 
a few men; though I never cared, sir, for much flocking 
together at such times, for Bella Dougherty she was good 
enough company for me, just her and I by ourselves. 

‘* Howsomdever, there was another man that had a kind of 
fancy for Bella Dougherty, although in my opinion he isn’t fit 
to wipe her feet on, and his name is William Jones. 

‘This yer William Jones used to come intruding around 
there in Mr. Muffitt’s kitchen when he wasn’t wanted and 
when he seen that me and Bella would ruther be a-setting 
there by ourselves. And so, sir, one night, just to kill the 
time till he’d quit and go, I begun to tell them what George 
Watkins said to me about the Huxley Institute and frictional 
electricity being a sure cure for pain. 

‘“And William Jones, a-winking at Bella Dougherty as 
much as to say, sir, that he’d be having the laugh on me, said 
he had a pain that minute in his head from neuralgia and he’d 
bet me a quarter no frictional electricity would drive it out. 
I know now what was the matter with the head of William 
Jones. Not neuralgia, nor nothing of the sort, sir. It was 
vacuum. My mate, George Watkins, tells me that at the 
Institute they say that vacuum always produces pain, and that 
was the only thing the matter with this William Jones I’m 
a-telling you about. 

‘* T never take no dare, not from no man of that kind, any- 
ways, sir, so I bet him a quarter I’d cure him, and cure him 
with frictional electricity, too. So he set down on the chair 
a-laughing and a-winking at Bella Dougherty, who set over 
by the range holding the quarters; and I begun to rub 
William Jones’ eyebrows with my two thumbs; just gently, 
but right along just like stroking a cat; keeping it up, 
a-rubbing and a-rubbing, until at last I asked him how he felt 
now; and, can you imagine my supprise, sir, when I seen that 
William Jones was fast asleep! I was skeered at first; but 
in a minute I seen that I had hypnertized him unbeknown to 
myself, and there set William Jones ’s if he was froze stiff. 

‘* T wa’n’t so very sorry, sir, when I found out how things 
was a-going, although if I could have seen what was the con- 
sequences of this strange occurrence I’d a-seized my hat and 
bid Bella Dougherty good-by and started straight for home. 

‘* But, sir, of course I acted like a fool, for I’d read in the 
papers how a man who hypnertizes another man can make 
him believe anything and do anything, and so I thought I'd 
have some fun with William Jones and enjoy a lovely, quiet 
evening with Bella Dougherty. 

‘So I says to William Jones: p 

‘** Now, William, you’re a little school-scholar oncet agaia 
and you’ve missed your lesson, and so you just go over there 
in that corner by the china closet and stand with your face to 
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the wall and say over and over your multi- 
plication table till you know it right.’ 

“And so, to the supprise of Bella 
Dougherty, William Jones went right over 
in the corner, like I told him, and there he 
stood, saying: ‘Six sixes is thirty-six, six 
sevens is forty-two,’ and so on, whilst I set 
over with Bella Dougherty peacefully enjoy- 
ing ourselves just exactly ’s if William Jones 
wasn’t anywheres about. 

‘* And so, sir, it went on until Mrs. Muffitt 
she come down and said to Bella Dougherty 
it was time to shut the house up, and then I 
bid her good-night and told William to go 
home and go straight to bed, which he did, 
and a-saying the multiplication table all the 
way down the street. He would have said 
it all night, sir, I do believe, if I hadn’t 
ordered him to stop and to begin saying his 
prayers when I passed him in at his front 
door. 

‘You may believe me, sir, that I had 
William Jones on my mind all night and 
was a-worrying a little about him too, for 
fear maybe he’d never come to. So around 
I goes the first thing in the morning to his 
boarding-house, and his landlady tells me 
he had been a-saying his prayers all mixed 
up like with the multiplication table ever 
since he come home the night before. She 
was a bit troubled about it, sir, as you 
may imagine, for William Jones was a good 
boarder and it ’d ’a’ been money out of her 
pocket if he had lost his mind. 

“So, then, I seen William Jones and 
knowed at oncet that the hypnertizing still had hold of him. 
Very well; I had no idea how to get him out of it and it 
didn’t hurt him nohow,.so I just commanded William Jones 
to drop the multiplication table and his prayers and to fix all 
his intellect in the regular way on plumbing; and William 
Jones at oncet calmed down and seemed his old self again. 

‘‘ Then a wicked thought flashed into my mind. You know 
how it is yourself, sir; you are tempted and you are weak 
and you fall, and then the first thing you know, to be sure 
your sin’l!l find you out and there you are! Here I am, a 
shattered hulk. It suddenly occurred to me, sir, that if I 
could control William Jones, why not turn his affections away 
from Bella Dougherty, who might take a fancy to him? who 
knows? women are so queer! and direct his thoughts 
toward my own Aunt Maggie, who is a middle-aged widder 
and not so bad-looking, and far too good for such a man as 
William Jones, although to speak the plain truth I had no 
objections to having him for an uncle by marriage. 

“Therefore I did so, sir, and before the week was out I 
heard that William Jones was plumbing in the most suppris- 
ing manner, plumbing here and plumbing there, and paying 
attentions vigorously, so to speak, to Aunt Maggie every 
evening. 

‘‘In the meantime, sir, believe me, I did not lose time in 
my suit with Bella Dougherty, who seemed real mad at 
William Jones when people began to talk about his courting 
Aunt Maggie, so that in less than two weeks, when Bella 
Dougherty heard that William Jones and Aunt Maggie had 
agreed to marry, I got Bella Dougherty about as good as to 
say, although she never quite said it square, that she would 
have me. 

“T never knowed how it happened, sir, whether somebody 
waked William Jones up or he just come to by himself, but, 
sir, anyhow, William Jones about that time dropped hypner- 
tism and was himself again. Imagine, sir, how things stood! 
There never was a man as mad as William Jones; mad with 
me, and mad with Aunt Maggie, to whom he sent a cruel 
message that he wa’n’t mar- 
rying no grandmas and that 
made Aunt Maggie mad; and 
then William Jones set down 
and wrote me a letter to the 
general effect that whenever 
he met me my course in this 
life would be short. 

‘* Naturally, sir, as you may 
believe, I kept out of William 
Jones’ way, for I am not fond 
of quarreling, and _ besides, 
William Jones is forty pounds 
heavier, sir, than I am. 

‘But one night 
while I was setting 
in the kitchen at 
Muffitt’s, having 
some uplifting con- 
versation with Bella 
Dougherty, there 
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was a sudden knock on the side door, and up 
she jumps, pale and skeered, and says: ‘I 
do believe that is William Jones. He said 
he might call, maybe, thisevening!’ So, of 
course, as I never hunt trouble, I raised the 
window-sash over by the kitchen table at 
the back and went out just as William 
Jones come in the side door. He kept the 
door open a-watching for me, and so as I 
couldn’t get to the gate I climbed over the 
high fence into the next yard. 

**T ought to have gone right home, sir, 
without stopping, but I hated to leave 
William Jones there with Bella Dougherty, 
and me just driven out; so, as it was raining 
hard and I had on my Sunday suit, what 
does I do but try the latch on the kitchen 
door of the house next to Mr. Muffitt’s, 
and finding the door opened, in I walked 
and set down in a chair to await what was 
going to happen. That was a bad job for 
me, sir! It isn’t safe to take one false step. 

‘*For the next minute the inside door 
from the dining-room springs open and a 
man jumps out and grabs me and says: 
‘I’ve got thee at last, have I!’ He wasa 
Quaker, sir; a big man and with a grip 
like iron. I never knowed a man with a 
grip like that. Did you ever, sir, have 
your fingers in the crack of a door and 
somebody a-leaning hard on the door? 
That was the way this Quaker held me. 
Then he calls out ‘Amelia! Amelia!’ and 
in a minute a sweet old Quaker lady comes 
out with a candle, and he says to her: ‘ I’ve 
caught that burglar, Amelia; thee get the clothes-line.’ ’’ 

“So the lady she gets the clothes-line and that man he ties 
my hands and my arms behind my back, good and tight, and 
then he made me-set down and he ties me to the chair, and at 
last he gives the rope two or three turns around the leg of the 
kitchen table and says to me: ‘ Friend, thee can just set there 
while I go to get an officer!’ Gave me no chance to explain. 
Took it all for granted; whereas if he would have listened to 
me I could have cleared up the whole mystery in two minutes. 

“* So then, sir, out he goes for a policeman, and the old lady 
sets down in a chair not far from me and said she was sorry 
I was so wicked and asked me about my mother, and if I ever 
went to First-Day school, and a whole lot of things. Then a 
thought seemed to strike her and she went into the next room 
and came back with a book in her hand, and she said she 
would read a good book to me while we waited for justice to 
take its course. 

“*She was lovely to look at, sir, with her tidy brown frock 
and the crape handkerchief folded acrost her bosom and her 
cap and the smile on her face; a sweet face, sir; an angel 
face; yes, sir; but sweet faces often has cruel dispositions 
behind them. For then shetold me that the book was called 
Barclay’s Apology for the People called Quakers, or some- 
thing like that, and she began to read it to me. 

““Have you ever read that book, sir? It is dedicated, I 
think, to Charles the Second, and it begins with Fifteen 
Propositions and she read every one of them Propositions 
from first to last. Then she turned to the section, sir, about 
Salutations and Recreations, and she read and read and read 
until, sir, actually it made my head swim. 

“Do you know, sir, is Barclay still alive—the man who 
wrote that book? Is there no way of getting even with him? 

‘TI couldn’t get away. I might have walked out somehow 
with the chair fastened to me; but I couldn’t go, could I, sir, 
with the table tied to my leg, and particularly if I had to 
climb the fence? So I.had to set there and be regarded as a 
burglar. 

‘But at last I would be heard, and I told her I was no 
burglar but an innercent man; and then she looked in the 
index to find if Barclay had anything interesting to say about 
the wickedness of telling falsehoods. And then I said I was 
a member of the Baptist Society and she said at once she 
would read Barclay on the errors of that sect; but I insisted 
on being heard, and I explained to her that I got into this 
trouble by trying to cure William Jones by frictional electric- 
ity, and she said: ‘ Thee has an ingenious and fruitful mind 
to invent such a story. Oh, that it had been turned to better 
devices than following a life of evil!’ 

“** And it seems hard, too,’ I said, ‘ that a perfectly respect- 
able Baptist plumber should be arrested as a burglar simply 
because he tried to relieve the pain of William Jones by a 
scientific method invented by the Huxley Institute.’ 

*** Where is thy friend William Jones?’ she asked. 

“Do you know, sir, at that very moment you could hear 
through the partition William Jones and Bella Dougherty 
laughing next door! It seemed like mockery to me, a-setting 
there in chains, so to speak. 

*** He is next door, ma’am,’ I said, ‘ a-courting the hired 

irl.’ 

***T will prove if thee is telling the truth,’ she said, and 
she got up and moved toward the door. e 

‘*** No, ma’am, no!’ I said; ‘ please don’t do that! William 
mustn’t know that I am here;’ and so she comes back and 
sets down again, and picks up Barclay, and looks sorrerful at 
me, and says: 

“**TIt is wicked for thee to have such vain imaginations. 
Why does thee persist in pretending that there is a William 
Jones?’ And then she started to look througli Barclay to find 
if he had anything that would fit the William Jones part of the 
case. 

‘What could I do? I daresn’t call in William Jones to 
prove my innercence; he was mad all over at me and a bigger 
man, too, and here I was tied; and I couldn’t call Bella 
Dougherty without William Jones knowing it. It was hard, 
sir, for a man as innercent as a little babe to set there with 
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that sweet and smooth old lady considering him a shameless 
story-teller and firing Barclay at him, now wasn’t it, sir? 
Would you have called William Jones, sir, under them there 
circumstances and his iaughter and Bella Dougherty’s still 
a-resounding through the partition? 

** Well, sir, that policeman was a long time a-coming with 
the old Quaker. I never knowed why; but Friend Amelia 
she set down again and turned over the leaves of Barclay and 
begun oncet more to read about Salutations and Recreations 
while, strange as it may seem to you, sir, I felt that I’d ruther 
see the policeman and be locked up in a dungeon than to 
hear more of it. 

** But, howsomdever, after a while in comes the Quaker 
and the officer with him and the very first minute the officer 
seen me he says: 

*** T reckernize him as an old offender.’ 

*** No you don’t!’ saysI; ‘I’m noold offender nor a young 
offender. I’m a perfeckly honest Baptist plumber and I kin 
prove it, too.’ 

*** How kin you prove it?’ says the officer. 

*** By William Jones,’ says I, ‘who is a-setting in that 
kitchen right next door, a-wooing the hired girl.’ 

: “*T was bold about it, sir, because I knowed William Jones 
daresn’t strike at me while the officer was there. 

*** We'll see about that,’ says the officer, and in he goes to 
Mr. Muffitt’s yard next door and comes back with William 
Jones. I have no use for a man like William Jones. What 
do you think he does, sir? Why, he looks me over, from 
head to foot, in a blank sort of a way and then, turning to the 
policeman, he says: ‘I don’t know the man, officer; never 
seen him before;’ then that low-down plumber walks out and 
leaves me there and goes back, and in a minute I hear him 
and Bella Dougherty a-laughing worse than ever. 

*** T thought not,’ says the officer, slipping the handcuffs on 
me, ‘ and so now you come right along.’ And Friend Amelia 
looked mournful at me and says to me she would come around 
regular and read Barclay to me in my cell after I was con- 
victed. 

** And so, sir, to make a long story short, I was took up 
before the magistrate and held for burglary, and my mate, 
George Watkins, went my bail and so I was let go. 

** I might stop here, sir, 
but I must tell you that 
the following Thursday I 
met William Jones up a 
kind of a blind alley 
where I was working 
while he was working in 
a house on the opposite 
side. He had me in a 
corner where there was 
no chance te run, so I put 
on a bold face and went 
right up to him and says: 

“**William, there’s 
been some differences 
betwixt us, but I’m not 
the man to bear grudges 
and I forgive you.’ 

“** What’s that?’ says 
he, savage. 

‘** Why,’ says I, ‘the 
whole thing is just one of 
them unpleasant misun- 
derstandings,’ and then I 
started to explain to him 
about the Huxley Institute 
theory of frictional elec- 
tricity and the aurora 
borealis. 

**T can’t tell you what 
he said, sir, in reply, with 
reference to the aurora 
borealis, because I’m a 
decent man and never 
use no low language; but 
suddenly he jumped on 
me, and the first thing I 
knowed I was being 
lifted in the ambulance 
and fetched to this yer hospital. Was it right, sir, do you 
think, for William Jones to strike me foul, like that, while I 
was trying to state my case to him? No, sir. But that’s 
not the worst of it. Last Tuesday word came to me that Bella 
Dougherty had throwed me over and is going to marry 
William Jones on Decoration Day! Think of that, sir!’’ and 
Mordecai Barnes turned his head upon his pillow and moaned. 

Turning again toward me, he was about to resume his state- 
ment, when suddenly he exclaimed: 

‘* Why, there’s Aunt Maggie.’’ 

A woman of fifty years, nicely clad, came to the bedside 
and said to him coldly: 

** Ts that you, Mordecai Barnes?’’ 

‘Yes, Aunt Maggie.’’ 

‘I’m ashamed of you, Mordecai Barnes,’’ 
‘ashamed of you. It served you right. You got just what 
was comin’ toyou. I wish William had banged you worse.”’ 

Mordecai Barnes groaned. 

‘* And more than that,’’ continued Aunt Maggie, glaring at 
him through her spectacles, ‘‘ I’ve torn up my old will which 
named you my soie heir and made a new one and left all my 
property to this yer very hospital.’’ 

With these words Aunt Maggie walked away and left the 
room. 

Mordecai Barnes could not speak for a few minutes. He 
looked as if death would be welcome. Then, pulling the 
bedclothes up under his chin and closing his eyes wearily, he 
said: 

** Curse the day, say I, when George Watkins first went to 
the Huxley Institute and heard about frictional electricity.’’ 
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as it is popularly though erroneously called, has 

passed the experimental stage in the United States. 
It is here tostay; on that point most practical, thinking men 
are agreed. It has become too important as a_ trade- 
compelling factor in the world’s markets to be set aside. 
How is the young man going to fare under this new system? 
What are the trusts doing to help him? What chance has he 
who starts in business life to-day as the employee of a trust, 
without influence or favor, to make for himself a position in 
the world and to accumulate a fortune? 

There is a considerable element in the community who 
declare that he has no chance, or practically none. They 
say that because the trust is superseding the individual 
owner it is concentrating wealth in the hands of the few and 
binding down the mass of workers to a condition of per- 
petual servitude. Because no man may start out independ- 
ently in any line controlled by these great consolidations 
unless he has command of unlimited capital, these people 
insist that our young men must forever remain apprentices 
and journeymen tothe millionaires and be mere machines for 
grinding out more money for their masters. 


TT": new era of business, the consolidation, the ‘‘ trust ’’ 


The Passing of the Old:Time System 


An impartial investigation will prove that this is not true; 
that, on the whole, the advent of the modern consolidation, 
instead of destroying the young man’s chances, has very 
materially improved them. Though a few of the older con- 
cerns, like the Standard Oil Company, the Leather Trust 
and the Sugar Trust, may curtail the opportunities of their 
employees for independent advancement, the new consolida- 
tions, almost without exception, are operating on different lines 
in this regard. Controlling enterprises that are vastly greater 
than would ever have been possible under the old individual 
business system, they appreciate their greater dependence, 
proportionately, upon expert servants. 

Under the old system a business was generally a father- 
to-son affair, as it is to-day, in effect, in the old-line corpora- 
tions I have mentioned. These concerns were organized 
under the old trust scheme, which had for its basic principles 
the restriction of output, the increase of price, and the throt- 
tiing of competition by buying up opposing concerns in order 
to shut them down. When the law stepped in to declare this 





system illegal these trusts were reorganized to comply with 
the new statutes; but the old methods could not, apparently, 
be altogether shaken off. In such trusts the father-to-son 
idea had just as strong a lodgment as when the various 
concerns combined had operated individually. The proper- 
ties were not put into the open market for stock subscription, 
as is the case to-day in consolidations. The holdings of the 
individual, or of the family, controlling single plants or 
groups of plants were simply exchanged for trust certificates 
which held the same relative share in the combination. The 
former owners remained in control and continued the practice 
of putting their relatives and favorites in the chief positions. 
By mutual consent the offices were divided up, and each man 
who had figured as an individual operator was permitted to 
control a certain number of the best places. Into these, of 
course, he put his particular favorites. In the Standard Oil 
Company, for example, comparatively few outsiders hold 
really important positions, these being generally filled by 
members and followers of the Rockefeller, Pratt, Flagler, 
Rogers, Payne, Wardwell and other families that owned the 
original refineries which were combined to form the big cor- 
poration. Families which have no sons or nephews or other 
near blood relatives are represented in the big positions by 
their special retainers. When, for some reason, these 
retainers are dislodged from time to time to make room for 
others, there is almost invariably as complete a house- 
cleaning as is the case when a political machine is dislodged. 


Getting the Best Man for Each Place 


This spirit of nepotism that is so strong in the old combina- 
tions will undoubtedly give way gradually to more advanced 
ideas. Its prevalence is responsible for the general impres- 
sion as to the restricted opportunities for young men under 
the modern business development. People have not yet 
learned the difference between the new and the old combina- 
tions any more than they appreciate the difference between 
the consolidation and the trust. When consolidations are 
effected, as they are to-day, by underwriting syndicates that 
take over the properties, organize a company, and put the 
securities of this company on the open market for public 
subscription, control is of necessity divided and the number 
of stockholders is enormously increased. 

This modern_ idea of consolidation is, as yet, very young; 
but already it has been worked out to a very marked extent, 
so that even to-day few of the newer enterprises are found 
under the direction of rich men’s sons, as in the past. The 
president and other executives are generally men who have 
worked their way up from the ranks. And, recognizing the 
necessity for the continuance of this condition, these big con- 
cerns are systematically at work sifting and sifting their 
employees, and are constantly and eagerly on the lookout for 
the right sort of material. Out of this general sifting has 
grown a system that is certain to bring forward, sooner or 
later, every promising lad—to give him opportunities that, 
under individual ownership, were very generally denied 
him in favor of the ‘‘ old man’s”? relatives. 

Probably the highest type of this sifting process is found in 
the United States Steel Corporation, the huge concern formed 
in February of last year, with a capitalization of one billion 
four hundred million dollars. Before this consolidation was 
effected only one of the constituent concerns, the Carnegie 
Steel Company, had any method for systematic promotion. 
With that company a system had been worked out to the 
highest degree and had been in force for many years. It had 
brought inte the controlling positions of the company a small 
army of brilliant experts, a coterie of steel workers conceded 
to be the most successful in the world. It was they who 
built up the enormous fortune enjoyed by Mr. Carnegie, 
enabling that gentleman to retire years ago from active par- 
ticipation in the affairs of the company, leaving the burden 
of work and responsibility entirely on the shoulders of his 
partners. Mr. Charles M. Schwab, President of the United 
States Steel Corporation, was himself a product of the sys- 
tem, and when he came to the control of the greater concern, 
which had been established along the lines laid out by him, 
he began at once to organize in all the companies the same 
plan that had made the Carnegie Steel Company so powerful. 

‘The personal element,’’ Mr. Schwab said recently, ‘‘ is one 
of the most important requisites for business success. By 
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HOW TRUSTS PROMOTE MEN 








eliminating the individual, consolidation destroys this ele- 
ment and destroys, in proportion, its chance for prosperity, 
unless it can find some method to neutralize the loss. The 
personal element cannot be hired for a salary, no matter how 
high. It can be kept alive only by providing for an interest 
in the results, the profits, to the workers in high positions.” 

With this ultimate condition in view —a practical partner- 
ship—the process of recruiting its executive staff is begun 
by the steel combination at the very outset of the careers of 
its workers. The company employs about a quarter of a 
million men and boys. Indirectly, it gives employment to 
many more— probably twice the number — but the only ones 
to whom the system of promotion is applied are those who 
figure directly on its pay-rolls. In every plant and in every 
department the chief calls a weekly meeting of his aides, 
foremen and managers. 

At these meetings the developments of the week are dis- 
cussed, new plans and ideas are suggested, and the names of 
bright men and boys are brought forward. If there is a new 
place to be filled, this man and that presents a candidate, 
picked because of particular merit or industry or for enter- 
prise displayed. The proceedings are carefully recorded and 
the chief sends a copy to the president of the company of 
which his plant or department forms a part. In the same 
manner the president has regular meetings of his heads of 
departments and superintendents of plants, where the 
process is repeated on a larger scale. Out of this system 
grows a measurement of mentality that is almost as accurate 
and relentless as the Bertillon system of physical measure- 
ments. It is a milling process that throws capacity and 
industry to the top and leaves slothfulness and unintelligent 
application at the bottom. It is more perfect than civil serv- 
ice because it recognizes only practical results. It gives the 
corporation a great company of splendidly equipped recruits 
to draw on for officers, and it gives the employees an oppor- 
tunity to show the metal that is in them. 

It stands to reason, of course, that the system is not perfect 
and that the reward of merit is not inevitably the ideal one. 
So long as human nature continues to be as it is to-day, no 
system of advancement, no matter how perfect, will operate 
with absolute justice. There are jealousies and bickerings 
in a large concern as well as in a small; probably more, in 
proportion, because the prize in sight is so very much 
greater. There are “‘ office politics’? in a department that 
counts its employees by the hundreds, as well as in the one 
that counts them by tens. A foreman having an assistant 
whom he realizes to be brighter than himself is often not 
inclined to push him duly to the front, fearing for his own 
place and jealous of the possible advancement of the other 
man. So, too, with superintendents and those higher up. 
Instead of bringing their very best man forward, they may do 
everything in their power to keep him back. But Mr. Schwab 
does not consider this condition a serious drawback, but 
the reverse. In discussing the matter he said to me: 





Office Politics No Bar to Advancement 


**T do not know anything that is better-qualified to aid in 
the process of selection, and to make the choice nearly per- 
fect, than the fact that jealousy does exist and that it does 
throw obstacles in the path of progress. It brings out the 
combative and diplomatic qualities. A foreman or a super- 
intendent or a manager who sees that the assistant he him- 
self picked out is brighter than himself, and that the assistant 
is more than likely to jump over his head through sheer 
merit, may, if he is that kind of man, do what he can to keep 
this assistant in the background. But he can do this only by 
a series of misrepresentations which, sooner or later, react. 
Nothing so redounds to the credit of a man in any position as 
the discovery that he has been lied about and misrepre- 
sented. It puts him at once in the front rank, as lies and 
misrepresentations will always do sooner or later. It is sim- 
ply a question of hanging on and going ahead and doing 
your duty regardless of injustice. It is my firm conviction 
that no man who truly deserved success ever had it withheld 
because of jealousy or ‘politics.’ There are lots of people 
who may think injustice has been done them along these 
lines, and that their careers have been hampered and their 
deserts withheld. But inquiry will prove that they lacked 
some of the essentials that make for positive success. Public 

















estimation may judge a man wrongly, but people who know 
him intimately are bound always to do him justice in the 
end. And it is the people who know him intimately on whom 
the young man must depend for advancement. With us, 
experience shows that the danger lies, not in the keeping 
back of good men, but rather in the effort of our individual 
managers to retain the services of these men in their own 
departments. We are forever coming across cases where the 
heads of various departments are trying to get good men 
away from the heads of other departments.”’ 


A Trust that Uses Only Practical Men 


The ‘‘ Tobacco Trust,’’ as it is generally known, occupies a 
number of floors in one of the largest buildings in New York 
City. Its plants are scattered all over this country and 
recently it has invaded Europe, where it has secured control 
of a number of leading concerns. Its success, which has 
been phenomenal, is due undoubtedly to the fact that it has 
recognized in a substantial form the services of its employees. 
With the exception of Mr. James B. Duke, the president, all 
the other officers and the heads of the departments are young 
men who, a few years ago, were managers, clerks or factory 
hands. Mr. Duke was the head of one of the great tobacco 
manufacturing concerns of the world. When the consolidation 
of industries was effected he was elected to the presidency. 
At first he was surrounded by vice-presidents, secretaries and 
treasurers selected from among the heads of the other houses 
that had gone into the consolidation; generally men who 
had grown gray and wealthy in the business. Under the new 
conditions they saw their way clear to retiring very soon 
after the organization was effected, and in choosing suc- 
cessors Mr. Duke went to the ranks, picking out superintend- 
ents of factories, heads of departments, and other practical 
workers. Under this policy the business of the consolida- 
tion, which had met with wavering success, went steadily 
ahead, and came soon to be on such a solid foundation that 
the trust could venture to go abroad in an effort to control the 
business there. 

As soon as he had demonstrated by results the value of 
putting bright employees in the highest executive positions, 
Mr. Duke inaugurated a system that should continue to pro- 
vide indefinitely a supply of available men. The working 
of this system was explained to me by one of the vice- 
presidents of the company, 7 -roung man who, at thirty-six, 
is in the enjoyment of an . me that will make him a mil- 
lionaire in a comparatively few years. He has not alone a 
large salary, but, as a recognition of his ability, has also a 
substantial share in the stock, which he was permitted, by 
the directors of the concern, to purchase on a system of easy 
payments. 

““We have,’’ said he, ‘‘no written reports, and nothing 
like an eligible list on paper. Nevertheless, though our 


Men who plough the sea, 
spend they may — 
and free, 

But nowhere is there 
prodigal among those 
careless Jacks 

Who will toss the hard- 
won spoil of a year 
of lusty toil 

Like the Prodigals of 
Pickpole and the 
Ishmaels of the Ar. 





You could hear him when he started from the Rapogenus 
Chutes, 
You could hear the cronching-cranching of his swashing spike- 
sole boots ; 
You could even hear the colors in the flannel shirt he wore, 
And the forest fairly shivered at the way O’Connor swore. 
Twas averred that in the city full a hundred miles away 
They felt a little tremor when O’Connor drew his pay. 
When O'Connor drew his pay, 
Though he drew it miles away, 
The people in the city felt the shock of it that day; 
And they said in deepest gloom : 
“The drive is in the boom 
And O’Connor’s drawn his wages; clear the track and give 
him room.” 


He rode two giant spruces through the smother of the 
Chutes, 

He rode them standing straddled, shod and spurred in spike- 
sole boots; 

Then just for exhibition when he struck Chesuncook Rip 

He rolled the logs and ran them with never miss or slip. 

For adozen miles through rapids did he balance on onc log, 
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employees number fifty thousand, there is not one of them 
who is not under close observation, and as soon as he shows 
special talent he is shoved along. He may be an office boy, 
a clerk, a worker at a cigarette or cigar machine; he may be 
an assistant foreman, or a foreman, or a superintendent; we 
know when he is capable of better things and give him an 
opportunity to fill the job that lies just ahead. 

“* Here is an illustration. It was decided recently to estab- 
lish a new department, involving the expenditure of millions 
of money. Instead of putting a director’s son, or nephew, or 
other relative in this new position, as would have been the 
case formerly when it was a question of ‘pull’ and not 
merit, the company sent down South and brought up the 
superintendent of a comparatively obscure factory. This man 
had never had any practical experience in the particular line 
which he was to take over when he appeared. But he had 
demonstrated his capacity for handling men by doing away 
entirely with the troubles that had come to the surface from 
time to time in his factory under other superintendents. He 
had increased the profitableness of the business nearly fifty 
per cent. He had effected economies in management with- 
out cutting wages or salaries. He had introduced new and 
telling methods. Moreover, he was young, an exceedingly 
valuable qualification in these days when you have to hustle 
for business if you don’t want to get left. He had not hesi- 
tated to strike out into new lines where it took courage and 
foresight. He had, then, originality, boldness, energy, 
shrewdness and executive ability, a combination that cannot 
fail wherever you put it. In his new position this man will 
make a great success; of that there is no question. 


How the System Works Backward 


‘* Now, then, this is the way the system works backward. 
Without telling him for what particular line of work he would 
be wanted, he was told six months ago that at a certain date 
he would be required to locate in New York, and that the 
company would look to him to have some one ready to take 
his place at the factory. His instructions were to pick out 
the man at once from among his forces, and to inform this 
office of his choice, and of the qualifications and record of the 
candidate. He replied promptly that he would be ready and 
that he should select for the new superintendent his assistant, 
a young man who had been in the factory from boyhood. 
The record that he gave of this man’s work proving satisfac- 
tory, the choice was ratified, and the new superintendent was 
appointed on probation. It will depend upon himself whether 
he holds the place for good. He will be given full power 
and every opportunity to get the best results. He is per- 
sonally unknown in this office and without influence or favor. 
At the outset he will be instructed to have some one drilled 
and ready to take his place should he be called elsewhere. 
It will be just as much a part of his duty to have such a 


And he shot the Big Scboomook at a mighty lively jog. 
He reached Megantic Landing where he nimbly Icaped ashore, 
And he bought some liquid fire at the Bemis wangun store. 
For O’Connor’d drawn his pay, 
He was then.upon his way 
For a little relaxation and a day or two of play. 
The drive was in the boom 
Safely past Scboois flume, 
And all O’Connor wanted was rum cnough — and room. 


O’Connor owned the steamboat from Megantic to the Cove, 
Whatever there was stavable he forthwith calmly stove ; 
He larruped crew and captain when they wouldn’t Ict him 
steer, 
Sat down upon the smokestack — smoked out the engincer. 
He had drawn his scason’s pay, 
He had cash to throw away, 
He had cash to burn! O’Connor’d spura for 
clemency to pray. 
The drive was safely down, 
He was on his way to town, 
He was doing up the section and proposed to do 
it brown. 


O'Connor owned the railroad as O’Connor'd 
owned the craft, 

He cronched from rear to engine, and he chaffed and 
quaffed and laughed. 

He smashed the plate-glass windows for he didn’t 
like the stylcs, 

He smashed and promptly settled for a dozen 
stovepipe tiles. 

Of course he was arrested when the steamer got 
to shore — 

A justice fined O’Connor and he paid the fine — 
and more ! 
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person at hand as it will be to turn out the product of his 
factory. Unless there is some good reason to the contrary, the 
new assistant will be one of the men who are now employed 
as foremen in the place, though this is not a hard and fast 
rule. If a better man exists in the ranks of the assistant 
foremen, or even among the machine workers, that man will 
be satisfactory to the home office. There is only one essen- 
tial: he must be a young man. It is our theory that a man 
who has not demonstrated his ability for advancement at or 
about thirty has not in him the elements essential to success 
in important executive positions.’’ 


How the ‘‘ Paper Trust’’ Promotes 


In the International Paper Company (the ‘‘ Paper Trust ’’) 
very much the same plan is pursued. When the consolidation 
was formed the most progressive men among the individual 
mill owners were elected to the chief executive positions. 
But as these men retire their places are filled from the ranks. 
The plants, formerly conducted by the owners, are now 
almost without exception, under the control of managers who 
previous to the consolidation were simply factory superin- 


‘tendents or foremen, with little or no power and less chance 


of promotion. As vacancies occur among the mill managers 
by promotion or otherwise, other men in the ranks are moved 
up, the operator of a smaller mill going to the next one 
ahead, the foreman in the small mill being advanced to the 
vacated post. It is the fixed policy of the company not to go 
outside of the ranks of its employees when filling new posi- 
tions or offices, no matter how high. It is a steady promotion 
from below, and as a result there is no chance for a director’s 
son or an officer’s nephew to slide into a soft place over the 
heads of the workers, as was too often the case under the 
former state of affairs. The president of the company, Mr. 
Hugh J. Chisholm, was, before consolidation, like Mr. Duke, 
at the head of a bigindividual concern. The company has a 
highly perfected organization, the supreme control resting in 
the board of directors, a majority of whom are the men who 
formerly owned the mills and other properties that make up 
the consolidation. There is a Department of Manufacturing, 
a Department of Construction and Maintenance, one of 
Woodlands, one of Transportation, and a Purchasing Depart- 
ment, and others, presided over by practical men, al! 
selected on account of their special fitness for the positions 
they hold. Each man has a competent assistant, similarly 
selected, and, under these, the work is subdivided until 
everything works with absolute smoothness, from the felling 
of the trees in the far-away Canadian and Maine woods to the 
marketing of the finished paper in the chief selling centres. 
Altogether, the company employs something like twelve 
thousand people, and it is the boast of the managers that they 
have at all times men ready and competent to fill all the posi- 
tions from that of the president down. 


When O’Connor Draws His Pay 


By Holman F. Day—author of Up in Maine 


They took him into limbo right and left along the line, 
He pulled his roll and willingly kept peeling off his fine. 
With his portly wad of pay 
He paved his genial way. 
He’d had no chance to spend it on the far-off Brassua. 
But now the drive was in, 
As he'd ncither kith nor kin, 
There seemed no special reason why he shouldn’t throw his tin. 


O'Connor reached the city and he reached it with a jar, 
He had piled up all the cushions in the centre of' the car — 
Had set them all on fire, and atound the blazing pile 
He was dancing “‘ dingle breakdowns ’’ in a very jovial style. 
Before they got him cornered they had rung in three alarms, 
And it took the whole department to tic his legs and arms. 
He had spent his last lone copper, but they 
sold his spike-sole boots 
For cnough to pay his freightage back to 
Rapogenus Chutes. 
They put him in a crate 
And they shipped him back by freight 
To commence a year of chopping up in 
Township Number Eight ; 
And carnestly he swore 
When they dumped him on the shore 
He had never spent his wages quits so 
pleasurably before. 


Men who plough the sea, spend they 
may — and free! 
But nowhere is there prodigal among 
those careless Jacks 
Who will toss the hard-won spoil of 
a year of bitter toil 
Like the Prodigals of Pickpole and 
the Ishmaels of the Ar. 
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SOPHOMORES ABROAD 


By Charles Macomb Flandrau 


Author of The Diary of a Harvard Freshman 


GRANNY’S ADVENTURES IN PARIS 


LTHOUGH Armington fled from Guppy and Avranches 
A it was easy enough for us to communicate with him as 
he had given us the address of his apartment in Paris. 

His Sonne forwarded our telegram to him and in a few days 
he joined us at Dinard. To Guppy, Berri telegraphed: ‘‘ Do 
not worry. Armington is with friends,’’ and got in answer a 
long letter expressing Guppy’s relief that matters had turned 
out so harmlessly. The date of Guppy’s sailing wasn’t very 
distant, and he had feared that he might have to postpone his 
return in order to ransack France for the missing archeologist. 

One day while we were sitting in the sand watching the 
poor, silly old policeman who spends his life in trying to keep 
dogs off the beach (whenever he limps after one a swarm of 
screaming children rush at him and hold him back), 
Armington said that his vacation was about over and he would 
have to goto Paris. Then he asked me if I was going there, 
and said that when I did I must stay with him instead of at a 
hotel. This sounded attractive and made it easier for me to 
leave Dinard as soon as I did— which was sooner than I had 
expected to. Berri, of course, had asked me to stay on with 
them until I had to meet the family. But I began to think 
that perhaps he and his mother would like to be alone 
together, and now I’m exceedingly glad I didn’t wait. For 
very soon after I announced my intention of joining 
Armington, Mrs. Berrisford—to Berri’s great delight—sud- 
denly determined to close her house at Dinard and take a trip 
with him in an automobile. Berri’s joy at the prospect of 
getting rid of the Grand Dukes and Lady Claudes and things 
and having his mother to himself was sort of pathetic. 

Well, I said good-by to them one morning and arrived in 
Paris that evening—with only one mishap on the way. At 
about six o’clock I began to feel famished, and when the train 
stopped for four minutes at a large station I bought at the 
buffet a sandwich and a small bottle of white wine. The 
sandwich— it was made of a tough roll and a slab of greasy 
ham —reminded me of the things the cowboys out West used 
to call ‘‘ hunting-case sandwiches with buckskin hinges.’’ 
The wine was sour and thin. After I had cruelly murdered 
a young and innocent appetite with these things, the conductor 
appeared at the window to inform me that dinner was being 
served in the dining-car. Barring this tragedy, however, the 
trip was uneventful. 

Arriving in Paris, I confess, was a disappointment to me. 
It wouldn’t have been if I had got in at another station; the 
Gare Montparnasse isn’t in the most brilliant part of town and 
my cab-driver took short cuts to Armington’s place through 
narrow, murky back streets, over cobblestones that almost 
untoothed me. What I expected I don’t know; I think I 
must have had a hazy idea that the Parisian populace spend 
their evenings dancing ballets up and down broad thorough- 
fares strewn with roses and lighted with red fire. Armington’s 
apartment is in the heart of the Latin Quarter. Just before 
we reached it the cab passed between two enormous cafés— 
ablaze with light—gay with musicand with crowds of people 
seated at the little marble-topped tables on the sidewalk; but 
at the other end of the street where the cab stopped every- 
thing was dim and quiet. 








| dragged my trunk across the sidewalk 
and rang the bell, but nothing happened 


It was not quite ten o’clock, but the massive 
double doors of the house were shut and the 
windows —five stories up— were absolutely 
dark. I dragged my trunk across the side- j\ 
walk and rang the bell, but nothing hap- }:' 
pened. There was no response to my second ||| 
and more violent effort and I turned toward | |) 
the street, wondering what I had better do. |, 
The music floating up from the brilliani \ 
cafés at the lower end made my vicinity seem 
all the more gloomy and silent. Just beyond 
Armington’s house, across a vast deserted 
square, a huge building with a dome loomed 
through the night and I thought it might 
be the Opera, as I remembered that in photo- 
graphs the Opera looked as if it were at the 
end of a broad street. (This seems ridiculous 
now, as the building was the Pantheon. ) 

I decided to ring once more and then, if no 
one came to let me in, I told myself that I 
should take one of the cabs near the cafés and 
drivetoa hotel. But although noone did come 
when I rang again I didn’t go away, for the 
door suddenly gave a metallic click and swung 
open by itself. This, however, was encourag- 
ing only for a moment; when I pulled my 
trunk inside I found the place impenetrably 
dark and I couldn’t imagine what to do next. I coughed 
suggestively; I knocked on the inside of the door; I shuffled 
my feet and I groped through the dark trying to find some- 
thing else to knock on. But the walls were of stone and 
merely hurt my knuckles without giving out any sound. 
It wasn’t until I fell over my trunk on the way back to the 
door that I really got my effect. I had stood the trunk on 
end and the crash as we came down together was followed 
first by a woman’s shriek and then by torrents of excited 
French. I could hear a frenzied groping for matches, and 
at last an old man holding a candle aloft peered warily into 
the darkness from a doorway. He had on a night-cap—an 
article of apparel whose actual existence I had always 
doubted. 

“* Good-evening. 
my best French. 

“At this hour?’’ the woman’s voice within wildly 
exclaimed — leaving me in doubt as to whether for Armington 
the hour was impossibly late or impossibly early. The old 
man evidently didn’t care to do anything on his own responsi- 
bility, so I was obliged to wait until he had received lengthy 
instructions from the rear. 

‘Mr. Armington isn’t at home,’’ he declared severely. 
‘** He isn’t in Paris—he left this morning for Greece.’’ 

‘* But I brought my baggages,’’ Ireplied. (I used a plural 
as I couldn’t for the moment remember whether trunk is mas- 
culine or feminine.) ‘‘ I brought my baggages and I had the 
intention to stay several days ”? at which announcement 
the old man’s manner underwent an indescribable change. 
He became all smiles, and behind him I could hear Madame’s 
long-drawn-out exclamation of enlightenment. 

“Ah—c’estlenouveau/’’ Iknewthen that Armington had 
left instructions about me. After that everything was easy. 
The old man lighted gas-jets on the stairway and helped me 
carry my trunk up to Armington’s apartment —on the fourth 
floor, which in France usually means the fifth. Here he gave 
me a note from my absent host, who said that a recent exca- 
vation somewhere in the interior of Greece promised to throw 
much light on the subject of ‘‘skewpins’’ and that, sorry as 
he was to miss my visit, the interests of learning demanded 
his presence elsewhere. He added that Elise, the donne, 
came in the morning and would give me what I wanted to eat 
at whatever hours I found most convenient. So here I was— 
who ‘had never been in Paris before—keeping house in the 
Latin Quarter on the first evening of my arrival. 

It’s hard enough sometimes to get into these French apart- 
ment houses after the concierge has locked the door for the 
night and gone to bed; but it’s infinitely harder—unless you 
know the trick —to get out. I explored Armington’s abode 
— he has two bedrooms and a dining-room, the prettiest little 
salon I’ve ever seen, and a microscopic kitchen with a char- 
coal stove in it that looks like a cross between a sewing- 
machine and a washstand—and then, as it was early and I 
didn’t feel sleepy, I thought it would be interesting to take 
awalk. Withtheaid of many matches I found my way down 
the five flights of slippery, uncarpeted stairs to the stone vesti- 
bule and tried to open the door I had besieged half an hour 
before from the other side. But none of the heavy iron bolts 
and latches would budge. There was no bell, and as I didn’t 
care to arouse the old man again after all the trouble I had 
given him, I finally climbed upstairs —feeling like a prisoner 
in the Bastile—and went to bed. 

The next morning I inquired into the matter. When you 
wish to enter at night you pull at the bell, wake the concierge, 
and then, as you pass his door, call out your name to show 
you aren’t a burglar. Whena visitor is leaving, or you would 
like to go out “after hours’’ yourself —just as I did—you 
stand in the vestibule and demand in a loud voice, ‘‘ Le cor- 
don, s’il vous plait,’’ until the concierge hears you in his sleep 
and reaches for the rope that opens the door. The slumbers 
of a Parisian concierge must be fragmentary, for in a big 
house like this one people come and go at all hours of the 


Is Mr. Armington at home?’’ I asked in 
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After | had cruelly murdered 

@ young and innocent appetite 
the conductor appeared at the 
window to inform me that dinner 
was being served in the dining-car 


night. I wouldn’t say it to Berri for anything—he would 
think it was my American passion for mechanical contrivances 
—but I don’t see why in a place like Paris they haven’t 
evolved some less primitive method. The system isn’t 
peculiar to this old-fashioned quarter either. One’s entrances 
and exits are managed in the same way even in the fine houses 
near the Champs Elysées across the river. 

Still, although every now and then I am amused by some- 
thing absurdly unprogressive over here, I can’t help feeling 
since I’ve been at Armington’s that in America most of us are 
an improvident, careless lot and that we could learn plenty 
of things from French people about living much better than 
we doon less money than we spend. Itseemsasif eating had 
been reduced in this country to one of the exact sciences. 
When Elise asked me the next day if I should be at home 
for luncheon and dinner and what I would have, I told her 
I wanted to live just as Armington did; and Armington, I 
soon found out, lives very well indeed. Yet, judged by our 
standards, his expenses are ridiculously small. 

Elise knows how to manage; she never buys an ounce more 
than is needed fora single meal and nothing is wasted. How 
she so neatly gauges one’s capacity is a Gallic secret that I’ve 
stopped trying to guess—just as I no longer worry over how 
she can cook so deliciously on her absurd stove. It is enough 
to know that by turning a crank attached to a tin box not 
unlike a hand organ she roasts chickens and ducks as I never 
before knew they could be roasted. 

Of course the ease with which one lives well here depends 
largely on the convenience of the neighborhood. Three doors 
below us is a little shop in which they sell pretty much every- 
thing in the world to eat and drink, from a pinch of salt toa 
bottle of champagne. The very few edibles it does not con- 
tain can be found next door. However, my friends around 
the corner tell me that almost all Parisian neighborhoods are 
equally convenient. 

My friends around the corner I met the morning after I 
arrived. I don’t mind confessing that the first evening was 
rather gloomy. After you’ve been with people night and day 
for weeks and then find yourself alone in a place the size of 
Paris—to say nothing of finding yourself in a strange room 
into which two other strange rooms open darkly —you don’t 
feel precisely gay. I wondered while I was going to bed if I 
hadn’t been unwise to stay after I learned of Armington’s 
absence. 

But in the morning, when Elise gave me my breakfast on a 
tray in the salon and I sat in the sun near an open window 
looking across at the roof of the Boston Public Library (they 
call it the Bibliothéque Sainte Geneviéve here; but, 
except that this one is old and mellow-looking,; you scarcely 
could tell the difference), I was glad I hadn’t gone to a 
hotel. After breakfast I was particularly glad; for when 
I was starting off to the bank to see if there was a letter from 
mamma, who should I meet, strolling along with a worried, 
inquiring expression, but Phil Blackwood. He isn’t in my 
class, but in Cambridge I knew him slightly, and meeting him 
unexpectedly here made me feel as if I knew him well. He 
greeted me in the offhand, matter-of-fact way that would be 





Editor’s Note —This is the last of Mr. Flandrau’s series of six 
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natural to some people if they were to meet their most inti- 
mate friend in the depths of an African jungle, and exclaimed: 

“Say, do you know where the Rue des Gambades is? I 
have a brother over here who’s studying art or some darned 
thing and I promised the family to look him up and find out 
how he’s getting along. You haven’t anything to do—come 
help me find 16 Rue des Gambades. Can you speak this 
beastly language?’”’ 

When I’m with Berri I never think I know any French at 
all. Blackwood’s society, however, gives me perfect courage 
and a feeling of great proficiency. We found the street, not 
far from the Luxembourg Gardens (which Phil’s brother 
afterward told us was the most perfect bit of formal garden- 
ing in the world, and seemed to think us both rather hopeless 
because we hadn’t found this out for ourselves). The elder 
Blackwood himself we discovered in his studio. The studio 
was really very splendid—a high, enormous room with one 
side, overlooking a garden, almost entirely built of glass. It 
was furnished chiefly with monarchless thrones, antique choir- 
stalls, carved Normandy chests, gorgeous strips of old dam- 
ask and velvet, and soft, thick Oriental rugs. 

‘Hello, old man,’’ said the owner of all this, who was 
painting at a gigantic easel that looked like a guillotine. He 
gave his picture one or two careful touches with a brush 
before he came forward to shake hands with us. 

‘Hello, John,’’ said his brother. ‘‘ I was passing through 
on my way home and thought I’d drop in. Mother seemed to 
be afraid you weren’t comfortable.’’ 

‘Do you think I am?” asked 
John, waving toward his possessions. 

“‘Well, I'll tell her you’re living 
in a ballroom that resembles a church 
less only because it looks like a harem 
more, and let her draw her own con- 
clusions. What’s that smeared green 
thing on the easel over there?’’ 

“ That—from the point of view of 
drawing,’’ said John, ‘‘is the best 
thing I’ve done.”’ 

‘‘Is it? I guess I sha’n’t look at 
the others then,’’ replied Phil. His 
brother didn’t seem to mind this in 
the least, and returned to his easel, 
where he began to paint again, 
saying: ‘‘You two amuse your- 
selves for about ten minutes; then 
we can make plans for the day.’’ 

Since I’ve been here I’ve seen a 
great deal of John and like him very 
much—although I realize what his 
brother Phil means when he says of 
him: ‘‘ John’s such a darned good 
fellow, you entirely forget between 
times that he’s such an ass.’’ He 
shares his studio with another young 
American—a writer—who has written 
copiously, but who hasn’t as yet had 
anything accepted. This doesn’t 
seem to worry him, though ; he told 
me he knew he would make a glitter- 
ing success some day, and then, as 
one of the Normandy chests was 
almost full of rejected manuscripts, 
he could just rest for years and years. 

As far as I can make out John is an 
artist in every respect but the ability 
to paint. He has the most elaborate 
studio I’ve seen (we’ve been to three 
or four), he’s chummy apparently 
with innumerable painters and sculp- 
tors and writers, he wears strange, 
loose garments (he does, that is to 
say, on this side of the river), and, 
as he himself exclaims from time to 
time, he ‘‘ lives the life.’’ Part of 
the life he has been kind enough to 
show me, and it is easy enough to 
understand not only its fascination, 
but even how a person like Black- 
wood, who really does nothing but 
spoil nice, clean, expensive canvases 
with layers of green paint, can keep 
on living it. 

He and the writer friend and I have 
lunched together at a restaurant that 
is much frequented by noted artists 
and I’ve spent several lively evenings 
with them at the ‘‘Closerie des 
Lilas’’-—a café on the celebrated 
Boulevard Saint Michel. These were queer, noisy, interesting 
gatherings, made up of the most unlikely types from 
about a dozen different nations; the sort of men who never 
in the world could come together except under that truce 
which is called Art. : 

It seems that many of these chaps have talent, and some of 
them are said to have genius; all of which made me wonder 
at first just what they thought of John. But I’ve come to 
realize that John in a certain rather charming way is thor- 
oughly accepted as one of them. He isn’t accepted for his 
achievements, for his achievements, as yet, consist principally 
of a pointed beard and a pair of baggy corduroy trousers; 
he’s accepted for his intentions. His intentions, after all, 
are as sincere as those of any one. On this side of the river 
you can’t help feeling that a great number of people are trying 
to ‘say something;”’ they’re trying to say it with brushes 
and chisels and pens. The fact exhilarates you somehow; if 
Istayed here long enough I think I could say something 
myself. Well—that’s what’s the matter with John Black- 
wood. Although inarticulate, the conviction admits him 
tothe company of the sane. For in this part of Paris it isn’t 
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the painter and the sculptor and the writer who are consid- 
ered crazy — it’s the person who can be contented witha call- 
ing less exalted. My private opinion is that John will never 
say anything if he stays here for fifty years; yet this doesn’t 
seem to make any difference to the others. His position, no 
doubt, is something like that of a fellow in college who has 
every desire to get his degree, but who simply can’t. 

Once I heard of a man who went around the world and 
kept a diary. He wrote careful descriptions of everything 
he saw and didn’t think them altogether bad; but all the time 
he was sort of saving his vocabulary for Agra, in India. 
The chapter on Agra, he thought, would be his masterpiece. 
At the end of his first day in that place he got out his diary 
and wrote at the top of a page: ‘‘ This afternoon I went to 
see the Taj Mahal.’’ The next evening he again ‘‘ took his 
pen in hand’’ and after a busy two hours he found he had 
written: ‘‘ I went to see the Taj Mahal this afternoon.’’ He 
stayed for two weeks at Agra, and now when he reads his 
diary at home sometimes he always likes to turn to the four- 
teen entrieson Agra. He thinks they’re the best thing in the 
book, because they all say: ‘‘ This afternoon I went to see the 
Taj Mahal.’’ I feel something the same way about Paris. 

After you’ve once recorded the fact that you are in Paris, 
anything else is in the nature of an anti-climax. It takes 
such a short time to get into the way of thinking that if there 
have to be cities in the world, Paris, in most respects. is more 
the city of your dreams than any other you know. It’ssucha 


surprise — such a revelation to find out in the first place that 
a city isn’t necessarily hideous. There are miles and miles 
of Paris that are deliberately, wilfully, irretrievably beauti- 
ful. And then there are other miles that are beautiful not so 
much by design as by time and accident. If I shut my eyes 
and try to think of most cities I have a memory of high, ugly 
buildings, noise, confusion and dirt. But when I visualize 
Paris I see vast open spaces, architectural order, cream- 
colored stonework, statues, fountains and trees. 

It’s a city that gratifies every taste and adapts itself toevery 
purse; and I’ve come to the conclusion that the best it has to 
offer—the things you end by caring most for—are free. 
Some days I don’t go out of ‘‘our own Quarter,’’ as 
Blackwood calls it, but merely stroll up and down the 
Boulevard Saint Michel and through the Luxembourg 
Gardens, looking at the crowds, or walk on the Quai Voltaire 
where there is a half a mile of second-hand books spread 
along the stone parapet overlooking the Seine. One of the 
booksellers is a relic of the eighteenth century; he wears his 
white hair in a queue, tied with a little black satin bow. 
Across the river you can see the Louvre with the Gardens 
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of the Tuileries in front — and beyond, the great gilded horses 
on the Alexander III bridge. In the opposite direction the 
towers of Notre Dame lift gray and square into the blue sky. 

According to Blackwood, the side of the Seine that we 
are on is Paris. The other side, he says, belongs to all the 
world. Just what he means by this you very soon appreciate. 
For over here, except when you come across a wagon-load of 
tourists on their way to the Pantheon, or happen to walk 
behind some foreign students, you don’t often hear anything 
but French. Across the water, however, in the neighborhood 
of the big hotels and the Opera and the famous dressmakers, 
jewelers and restaurants, French, somehow, doesn’t seem to 
be more the native language than anyother. The streets are 
thronged with people from every country of the globe, and 
in the short time I’ve been here I’ve seen in the passing 
crowd Chinese diplomats in gorgeous silks, haughty Algerian 
chiefs in snow-white draperies and crimson scarfs, sallow 
gentlemen from India with jewels sparkling in their archi- 
tectural turbans and Englishmen in garments whose pro- 
priety would never be questioned on a very high mountain 
in an out-of-the-way place. There is always something to 
see in Paris and always a comfortable chair on the sidewalk 
from which to see it. 

Mamma is always lamenting my dislike of going to bed, so 
I took much pleasure in writing to her the other day that in 
Paris people possessed with a desire just to sit up when they 
ought to be asleep are a recognized class and are called 
‘noctambules.’’ I found this out 
from an advertisement in a window 
on Montmartre. A_ philanthropic 
person who was— as he remarked in 
his notice—a noctambule himself, 
had the honor of announcing that 
he had decided to open a café- 
concert ‘‘ for the benefit of those 
enlightened few who consider sleep 
a waste of time.’’ The performance 
was to begin at midnight and con- 
tinue until seven in the morning. 

It is to this letter of mine that I 
attribute the sudden change in the 
family plans. Mamma had not 
responded with enthusiasm exactly 
to the one in which I informed her 
that I was keeping house in the 
Latin Quarter; but I’m sure it was 
my implied sympathy with the noc- 
tambules that caused her to give up 
an excursion to Scotland and de- 
cide to come to France instead. 
Well, I'll be very glad to see them. 
Of course I’ll have to stop being a 
tramp and eating wherever I hap- 
pen to be when I feel hungry, and all 
that; but I’ve no doubt that Paris, in 
a different way, will prove as inter- 
esting as it is when I am thrown 
on my own resources. We shall 
spend, I imagine, a great many 
mornings at the Louvre; we’ll go to 
Fontainebleau and Versailles, and 
in the evening I can see myself in 
a fauteuil d’ orchestre at the Théatre 
Frangais—listening to something 
in five acts by Racine and wondering 
what on earth it’s all about. Mam- 
ma, who, like so many refined and 
gentle people, takes the most sur- 
prising interest in the historically 
gruesome, will weep at the Con- 
ciergerie and wade through ensan- 
guined rivers in the Place de la 
Concorde. Papa will insist on our 
going up the Eiffel Tower, and when 
we reach the top he will remark to 
mamma —as if it had just occurred 
to him—‘‘ I suppose you know this 
thing was guaranteed for five years 





only. It’s been standing for ten or 
eleven now and isn’t considered 
safe.’”?’ Mildred will sneak off to 


Paquin’s and order so many “ per- 
fectly simple little gowns’’ as she 
calls them, that by the time we get 
back to London papa will have 
found her out and decided that I 
can have only the clothes I actually 
need, which is always, of course, 
most depressing. 

I miss Berri ever so much; but I’m glad he’s with his 
mother and having such a good time. He sends me a “ sou- 
venir’’ post-card now and then, scribbled with characteristic 
items of news such as: ‘‘ Mr. Berrisford is taking atripin his 
fast automobile. The population of France is said to be 
decreasing,’’?andsoon. Isha’n’t see him again until we sail. 
In his last communication he most unexpectedly told me the 
thing he refused to tell me at Avranches—which was the 
manner in which my diary differed from any other ‘‘ European 
notes’’ he had ever read. On every card I’ve had from him 
he has written, ‘‘ I think I’ll tell you in my next,’’ or, ‘‘ The 
hour has come,’’ and I had almost given up hope. Just as I 
was laughing over the card that really did teil me, Elise 
brought in a short but gratifying telegram from Armington. 
Berri’s message was: 

‘* Up to August fourth your diary did not contain the word 
‘picturesque.’ Can you say as much now? Am awaiting 
answer in agonies of apprehension.’’ 

Armington’s telegram merely said: ‘‘ Safety-pins.’’ 


(THE END) 








Cut-Finger Declares War 


TWENTY-SECOND CHAPTER 


ETURNING to the 
R office Curtis reassured 
the returned chiefs, 
gave orders to his policemen, 
and dispatched messengers. - 
In a very brief space of time / 
the various wheels of the 
Agency were in working 
order once more. 

To Elk he said: ‘‘ The 

soldiers are our friends. 
They have driven the cattle- 
men away. You can now 
come into camp withcut fear. 
But, remember, I am going 
to find the men who killed 
the herder. If they are in 
the tribe they must be given 
up. Call your people to- 
gether and tell them this. 
Washington will expect them 
to find the guilty men. Go 
now and send your children 
back to school.’’ 

To Crane’s Voice he gave 
orders: ‘‘ Get ready to go for the mail. 
Everything must go on as before.’’ 

The clink of theanvil beganagain. Theschool-bell called 
the children together, the teepees began to rise from the sod, 
and the sluggish life of the Agency resumed its unhurried 
flow, though beneath the surface still lurked vague forms of 
fear. Parker returned to his studio, Lawson went to his den 
and stretched out to read a book and compose his nerves, and 
Jennie planned a midday dinner for a round dozen. ‘“‘It 
will be a sort of love-feast to Captain Maynard,’’ she said 
roguishly. 

** Will he return so soon?’’ asked Elsie. 

** Oh, yes, he’ll only go a little way.’’ She laughed slyly. 
“‘Jack Maynard can smell a good dinner across a range of 
foothills. Didn’t he look beautiful as he smiled? I used to 
say he grinned, but he looked like a heavenly cherub in the 
helmet of an archangel as he rode up.’’ 

Curtis was writing furiously on a report to go by mail when 
Maynard came jogging back up the valley accompanied by a 
sergeant and a squad of men. 

Curtis went out to meet him at the gate. ‘‘ Send your 
horses down to the corral,’’ he said, ‘‘ and come over to the 
house.’’ 

‘*T’ve been wondering about the girls,’’ replied Maynard. 
““One is your sister Jennie, of course—but who is the 
other? She’s what the boys would call a ‘ queen.’ ’’ 

“ You’ve heard of Andrew J. Brisbane?’’ 

‘* You mean the erstwhile Senator?’’ 

*“ Yes; this is his daughter.’’ 

‘“ Great Himmel! What is she doing here?’’ 

‘* She’s an artist and is making some studies.’’ 

‘*T didn’t suppose a man of Brisbane’s blood and brawn 
could have a girl as fine as she looks to be.’’ 

‘““She’s very talented, too. But come along to dinner. 
course the mob gave no further trouble?’’ 

‘‘Not a bit--only the trouble of keeping them in sight. 
They rode like Jehu. I left the chase to Payne— it was what 
Cooper used to call a ‘ stern chase and a long chase.’ ’’ 

Elsie and Lawson met at the door of the studio and came 
over to dinner together. 

“* When do we hear from the outside world? ’’ she inquired. 

‘* Not till to-morrow morning. The messenger will need 
to ride all night even then.’’ 

“* Poor father; he’ll be terribly worried. 
heading an army of his own to rescue me. 
danger of an outbreak is over?’’ 

** Yes, so far as we are concerned, but Curtis will find his 
fight just beginning, I fear. Whether the Department sus- 
tains him or not on his point, every possible effort will be 
made to disgrace and remove him.’’ 

‘* But the settlers were in the wrong this time.’’ 

““ They are generally in the wrong at the outset, but they 
succeed in putting the blame on the redskin,’’ replied Lawson 
smilingly, but with a touch of bitter irony. 

The dinner was unexpectedly merry. Every one felt like 
celebrating the army, and Maynard, as the representative of 
the cavalry arm, came near blushing at the praise which came 
his way. 

‘‘T admit I did it,’’ he said, ‘* but I hold it not meet to 
have it so set down.’’ 

As they rose from the table Curtis said to Elsie: ‘‘ Would 
you like to go with me to make a tour of the camp?”’ 

Her eyes lighted up. ‘‘ I should like it exceedingly.’’ 

‘“Very well, about three o’clock we shall go. You will 
have time to lie down for a siesta.’’ 

““T am myself again,’’ she said, ‘‘ and ready to go now;”’ 
and her bright eyes and warm color bore out her assertion. 

At three o’clock, accompanied by Maynard and Jennie, 
Curtis and Elsie led the way tothe camp. Elsie was a good 

Editor’s Note — This story began in The Saturday Evening Post 
of December 14, 1901. 
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horsewoman and rode a fine 
brown pony. Jennie was 
mounted on a spirited bronco, 
which she rode cross-saddle and 
with secure grace. 

As they galloped away up the 
road a keen twinge of remorseful 
pity for Lawson touched Elsie’s 
heart. He was being left out of 
it and had grown suddenly older 
—it seemed to her—as though 
he had given up the attempt to 
remain young. These thoughts 
made her rather sober, and the 
joyous laughter of Jennie took on 
deep significance. What did the 
happy care for the sad? Had 
Osborne cared for her more than 
he had yet uttered ? 

As they entered the camps 
there was little sign of the pre- 
cipitate flight of the morning. 
The old men came out to greet 
their Little Father, and Curtis 
gave forth his tranquilizing mes- 
sage. To the chiefs he said: 
‘* Have you called the council ?”’ 

‘* Aye —for sunrise to-morrow,’’ they answered. 

‘Tt is good,’ he replied. ‘* Where are your young men?’’ 

‘‘ Some are in the hills, some are gone as messengers, others 
are watching the ponies.’’ 

“Call them all in. I don’t want them riding about now. 
Keep them in camp.”’ 

So, scattering greetings and commands they rode through 
the two circles of teepees. The red men were all eager to 
greet Maynard, in whom they recognized a valiant friend as 
well as an old-time enemy. 

‘* We do not fear the white soldiers,’’ they said; ‘‘ they do 
not rob us—they are brave men—but the cattlemen have 
black hearts. They say ‘dam Injun’ all the time.”’ 

Elsie was puzzled. ‘‘I didn’t know they felt this way 
about the army. I thought they hated the soldiers.’’ 

Curtis replied in the spirit of the soldier. ‘‘ No, they 
recognize for the most part that we are under orders—and 
that we have nothing to gain by fighting them. Besides, to 
be a soldier is honorable in their own belief.’’ 

‘‘Isn’t that the way you get promoted—by fighting 
Indians?’’ 

He hesitated. ‘‘I suppose deep down we recognize the 
red man as the only available stone on which to grind our 
swords—but our best officers have come to understand the 
Indian better, and many of our younger men have a smatter- 
ing of sign-talk or some one or two languages — and, speaking 
generally, I think the army is friendly, or at any rate impar- 
tial.’’ 

They found the second camp, that of Grayman, less tran- 
quil, but the stragglers were coming in from the hills and 
resetting their teepees. Grayman himself came forth, nerv- 
ous and eager. ‘Ho, Little Father! My heart is glad that 
the soldiers have come.’’ 

‘“We are all glad,’’ 
son?’’ 

Grayman looked troubled. ‘‘ I do not know. 
with Cut-Finger, my sister’s son.’’ 

““ Cut-Finger is bad company for your son.’’ 

‘* I know it — but they are blood-brothers —as is the way of 
young men.”’ 

Maynard and Jennie were not much interested in the camp. 
He was recalling to her mind some of the parties they had 
attended together at Fort Sibley. ‘‘ Really, Captain 
Maynard,’’ she was saying as they rode up, ‘‘ you would have 
it appear that we saw a great deal of each other in those 
days.”’ 

‘*That’s my contention entirely,’’ he replied, ‘‘ and it is 
my imtention to continue this Indian outbreak indefinitely in 
order to see more of you now. I’m going into cantonment 
here.’’ 

‘* You’re too direct in your method,’’ she replied; ‘‘ you 
shouldn’t let me see your hand.’’ 

‘*] want you to see my hand and take it,’’ he shamelessly 
retorted. 

Jennie was flushed and laughing as they rode up, and Curtis 
having caught Maynard’s last remark called out in the biting 
tone of the superior officer: 

“* Are you on special duty, Captain Maynard, or riding in 
the park?”’ 

“* By good luck I’m doing both,’’ he replied. 
I inspect?’’ 

‘* Merely cast your eye round you so that you can report the 
Tetongs in peaceful camp. Then you may ride where you 
please.’’ 

Maynard swept his eyes over the camp. ‘‘It is done! 
Now, Miss Curtis, let’s try for the top of that hill.’’ 

““No, no, you have been riding all night.’’ 

“Why, so I have. In the charm of your presence I’d for- 
gotten it. I’m supposed to be fagged.’’ 

“* You don’t look it,’’ remarked Curtis humorously, running 
his eyes over the burly figure before him. ‘‘ At the same 
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time, I think you’d better return. Your commissariat wagons 
will be rumbling in upon you soon.’’ 

Maynard saluted. ‘‘ Very well, Major; it shall be so,” 
and wheeling his horse in such wise as to turn Jennie’s pony, 
they galloped off together, leaving Curtis and Elsie to follow. 

Elsie shaded her eyes with her hand and looked up at the 
hills. ‘*‘ There is a wonderful charm in this dry country! | 
have never seen such blinding sunshine. But life must be 
difficult here?’’ 

‘* You begin to feel that? It is. Once, when the buffaloes 
were here, it was easy, but now without cattle or a stream of 
water it is impossible. I expect to live here at least five 
years, providing I am not removed.”’ 

She shuddered perceptibly. ‘‘ Five years is a long time 
to give out of one’s life— with so little to show for it.’’ 

‘* True enough—but as a soldier in garrison my life had 
very little value either to myself or my country.”’ 

She looked straight ahead as she replied: 

““You would find life here very lonely without Jennie. 
She is a sunbeam.’’ 

“I know jt—but in my best moments I realize how selfish 
it is in me to keep her.”’ 

‘* Suppose you were to resign, what would you do?” 

‘*T would try to secure a chance at some field-work in the 
Ethnologic Bureau. It doesn’t pay very well, but it would be 
congenial and my proficiency in the sign-language would, I 
think, make me valuable. I have determined not to go back 
to garrison life without some special duty to occupy my mind. 
I am a good civil engineer — perhaps I could succeed at that.” 

She rode in silence for some minutes. When she spoke 
again she was musing darkly. ‘“‘ Life isn’t a bit simple when 
you are grown up, is it?’’ 

‘In one sense, no; in another it is always simple, if one 
does one’s duty.”’ 

‘* That is a soldier’s answer — it is not easy for me to enter 
into that spirit. I have my art—and no duty at all.” 

“Your position is equally strange to me, but duties will 
discover themselves —later.’’ 

‘‘T know what you mean, but I do not intend to allow 
marriage to circumscribe my art.’’ This she uttered defi- 
antly. 

**T shouldn’t like to say that of my duty.”’ 

She laughed harshly. ‘‘ How different our points of view! 
The curious thing is you are taking the conventional woman’s 
view.”’ 

‘* Say rather the moralist’s view. I have always been more 
or less of a crank on duty, I’1l admit that.’’ 

‘* You are Anglo-Saxon, I am French.’’ 

‘“ Was your mother French? ’’ 

‘* Yes —but she was born in Canada.’’ 

‘* Did she live to enjoy your father’s success? ’”’ 

‘Not to the full. She went with him to Alta, where I was 
born, but she died before he was elected Senator. She never 
saw Washington.’’ They had nearly reached the Agency 
now and she shook off her sober mood. ‘‘ Shall we goin with 
a dash?”’ 

‘* T’m agreed.’’ 

She put quirt to her horse and they entered the lane at a 
flying gallop. 

As he assisted her to alight at the studio door he said: “I 
hope your father will not require you to join him in the East. 
It is a great pleasure to have you here.’’ 

“Oh, I don’t think he will when he understands the situ- 
ation. I don’t want to go. I am just beginning my work.” 

Meanwhile the supply wagons had arrived and Captain 
Maynard was overseeing the laying off of the camp just below 
the Agency. Lieutenant Payne and his command returned 
at five o’clock and in a short time the little village of white 
tents was in order. Curtis came over to insist that the officers 
take dinner with them at the ‘‘ parsonage,’’ as Lawson called 
the Agent’s house, and as Captain Maynard had already 
spoken of the good company and the excellent dinner he had 
enjoyed in the middle of the day, Mr. Payne was quite ready 
to comply, especially as his luncheon had been quite as light 
as his breakfast. As their baggage had arrived they were 
able to come in clean linen and fresh gloves. 

Once in the sitting-room Elsie and Mrs. Parker graciously 
yielded up suggestions about dress to Jennie, who had been 
quite unconcerned about her clothing until the coming of 
Captain Maynard. 

She excused herself for this change by saying: ‘‘ WhenI 
knew Jack Maynard in Sibley I had some nice clothes, and 
I really must furbish up a bit now or he’ll think I’ve grown 
slovenly.’’ 

“* He’s a jolly good fellow,’’ Elsie remarked with seeming 
irrelevance. ‘‘I thought him a little coarse at first, but he 
isn’t; he’s very nice."’ 

When the men came from the dining-room a half-hour Jater 
they were all smiling at one of Maynard’s comical stories and 
the parsonage seemed as peaceful as the Colonel’s quarters at 
Fort Lincoln. 

As the Parkers rose to go Elsie was standing near the door. 
Lawson, approaching her, asked in a low voice: ‘‘Are you 
going to the mess-house to-night? If you are, I want to go 
with you.”’ 

‘‘In a moment I’ll be ready,’’ she replied, but her eyes 
wavered. As they stepped out together quite in the old way 
he abruptly, but gently, began: 
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‘‘T wanted to say, Elsie Bee Bee, that there is no need of the 
constraint which you seem to have put on since our return 
from Red Wolf. I want you to be your frank old self with 
me. I'll not take advantage of it. I’ve had some pretty 
dark days since then, but I am not charging them up against 
you. In fact, I can see that you are right in your decision, 
put it hurts me to have you avoid me as you have done.’’ 

There was something in his voice which brought the hot 
tears to her eyes, and she replied very gently: ‘‘ I’m very 
sorry, Osborne. I hoped you wouldn’t care—so much.”’ 

‘*T wouldn’t if I could help it—for my own sake as well as 
yours; but the fact is I didn’t realize how you’d taken root in 
my thoughts till I tried to put you away. It is said that no 
two lovers are ever equal sharers in affection—one always 
gives more than the other—or one expects more than the 
other. I was perfectly sincere when I made that bargain 
about the ring, and I know you were—but you are younger 
than I—and that has changed the conditions for you. I am 
older than you thought me, and I find myself demanding more 
and more. I think I understand more fully now than I did 
two days ago why you gave me back 
the ring and I do not complain of it. 
I shall never again refer to it—but 


ending: ‘‘I have a fine studio, plenty of models and am in 
fine health; I cannot think of giving up my work because of 
this foolish panic.’’ 

As she ran through the papers and caught the full signifi- 
cance of their precipitate attack on Curtis her teeth clenched 
in hot indignation. 

As she read on, tingling with wrath, the girl caught an 
amazing side-glimpse of herself as she used to be. She 
remembered reading just such reports once before, and believ- 
ing in them, and joining with her father in his desire to 
punish the red men. In this flaming light her violent change 
of mind was revealed. She had become acquainted with a 
good man who was on the other side—and she now knew 
something of the race that these rash people would extir- 
pate. Truly the shield which had once been red was now 
blue—and a hot blush of shame rose to her cheeks at thought 
of having permitted herself to fight on the side of men who 
could utter such slanderous charges out of petty self-interest. 

Was Lawson right? Had her notions of ‘‘ the brave and 
noble pioneers, fighting the wild beast and the savage,’’ arisen 
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Then the essential grandeur of the position held in common 
by both Curtis and Lawson—the right of the small people te 
their place on the planet— came to her, and in opposition te 
her lover’s grave, sweet eyes she saw a thousand brutal, leer- 
ing, jeering lips, the faces of sordid or reckless and criminal 
white men; and in that moment she comprehended in some 
degree the feelings of a chief like Grayman as he confronted 
the oncoming hordes of a destroying alien race. 

Smoothing out her telegram she added a bitterly sig- 
nificant line. ‘‘ Captain Curtis is right in defending these 
people. The cattlemen are brutally wrong. They are atro- 
cious.”’ 

Then gathering up the papers, together with her letters and 
telegrams, she walked across the way to the office ready to 
speak a word of comfort to the soldier. No one was in the 
outer office but Wilson, who rose precipitately as she entered 

“Here are some letters and a telegram or two which 
Captain Curtis promised to send for me,’’ she said with a 
sudden tremor at her heart. 

** Certainly, would you like to see the Captain?’’ 

‘“It is not necessary,’’ she said 
and turned away with a feeling of 
having lost something beautiful out 





we can at least be friends.’’ 


She put out her hand. ‘“‘ Don’t, 


> of her life. The impulse passed as 
quickly as it came—and then she 





please don’t.”’ 

‘‘But I can’t bear your being stiff 
and uncomfortable in my presence, 
Elsie. You even called me Mr. 
Lawson!’’ There was a pathetic 
sort of humor in his voice which 
touched her, though she laughed. 
“Now, that is unjustifiable in any 
case,’’ he added. 

She gave him her hand. ‘“ Very 
well, Osborne, we’ll be the same 
good friends we’ve always been. 
But you’re mistaken in thinking ied 

‘Time will teli!’”’ he interrupted, 
and his voice was cheerful. ‘‘ Any- 
how, we are on a sound footing once 
more. Good-night, Elsie Bee Bee.’’ 





TWENTY-THIRD CHAPTER 


HE messengers from both Riddell 
and Pifion came in about day- 
light laden with papers and tele- 
grams. The telegrams naturally 
received first reading. There was 
one filled with instructions from the 
Secretary of the Interior, and one 
from the Commissioner, bidding 
Curtis stand firm. There were anx- 
ious ones from various cities, all of 
this tenor: ‘‘Is there any danger? 
—my niece is one of your teachers,’’ 
etc. In the midst of the others 
Curtis came upon a fat one for Elsie, 
plainly from her father, and he per- 
mitted himself the pleasure of car- 
trying it to the studio, where he 
found her at work painting a little 
brown tot of a girl and her smiling 
mother. 

“T have a telegram for you; from 
your father, no doubt.’’ 

She rose quickly and as she finished 
it she laughed. ‘‘ Poor papa—he is 
genuinely scared. Read it.’’ 

He took the telegram with more 
interest than he dared to show. It 
was most peremptory intone. ‘‘ Re- 
ports from Fort Smith most alarming. 
Come out at once. Have wired the 
Agent to furnish escort and convey- 
ance. Shall expect you to reply 
immediately, giving news that you 
have left Agency. You should not 
have gone there. I will meet you at 
Pifion City if possible—if I do not, 
take train for Alta. Wire me your 
plans. Country is much alarmed. 
I must hear from you at once or shall 
be worried.”’ 

Curtis looked up with an amused 
light in his eyes. ‘‘ He’s a little 
incoherent, but sufficiently manda- 
tory. When will you start?”’ 

“‘T will send a telegram out at once 
that I am safe—and all danger over.” 

“Very well. A messenger will 
start back at one o’clock with letters 
and messages. Anything you wish to 
send can go at the same time.”’ 

““What news have you?”’ 








shuddered with a sudden realization 
of the danger she had escaped. 

Meanwhile, in the grassy hollow 
between two round-top hills, the 
bands of Elk and Grayman were 
gathered in extraordinary council. 
No one was in gala-dress, no one 
was painted; all were serious, sad 
or morose. On their folded blan- 
kets the head men sat, in a small 
circle on the smooth sod, exposed 
to the blazing sun. Behind them 
stood or knelt a larger circle, the 
men and boys on one side, the women 
on the other, and in the rear, mounted 
on their fleetest ponies, sat some two 
hundred of the young men, enthralled 
listeners to the impassioned speeches 
of the old men. 

Crawling Elk made the first ad- 
dress, repeating the story which the 
Agent had told and calling upon all 
those who sat before him to search 
for the guilty one and report to him 
if they found him. His words were 
received in silence. 

Then Grayman rose and, stepping 
into the circle, began to speak ina 
low and sorrowful voice. Something 
in his tone and gestures enlisted the 
almost breathless interest of his 
people. There was a tragic pathos 
in his utterance as he said: 

“You see how it is, brothers; we 
are like a nest of ants in a white 
man’s field, which he is plowing 
We are only a few and weak, while 
all around us our enemies press in 
upon us. We have only one friend 
—our Little Father. We must do 
as he says. We must give up a man 
to the war chief of the cowboys 
They will never believe that any one 
else killed the sheepman. The cat 
tlemen and sheepmen are always 
quarreling—but they, too, join 
hands to fight the Tetongs. 

‘‘It is death to us to fight the 
white man—I know it. Unless we 
all want to die we must not become 
angry now—we must do as the 
Father says, and if we cannot find 
the man who did this thing, I will 
myself go and give myself into the 
hands of the white war chief.”” A 
murmur of protest and anger ran 
round the circle. ‘‘It is better for 
me to suffer than many,’’ he went on, 
“‘and I amold. My wife isdead. I 
have but one son and he is estranged 
from me. I say if we cannot find 
who did this thing then I am willing 
to go and be killed of the white peo- 
ple to keep the peace. I have said 
=? 

Standing Elk leaped to his feet. 
He was a tall, gaunt, excitable man. 
“We will not do this,’’ he said. 
““We will fight first!’’ And among 
the young warriors there was ap 
plause. ‘‘ The Tetongs are not dogs 








“IT only had time to glance at my 
mail, but the papers are all that 
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“No one helped me —/ alone fired the shot” 


to be always kicked in the ribs. I 
have fought the white man. I have 








Lawson has predicted. If you would 
know how important a criminal I 
am, read these;’’ he pointed at a 
bundle on achair. ‘‘ I must go back to the office now, but I 
shall wait for your letters and telegrams before dispatching a 
Messenger. If you think it better to go than to stay I shall 
ask Captain Maynard to escort you to the station.’’ 

“‘T will stay,’’ she replied. 

She wired briefly to her father, saying: ‘‘ I am quite safe 
and hard at work—don’t worry,’’ and also wrote a letter 
giving further details, taking strong ground against the way 
in which the cattlemen had invaded the Reservation, and 





from ignorance of their true nature? Were they as narrow, 
as bigoted, as relentless and as greedy as these articles hinted 
at? Many of Lawson’s frankly contemptuous phrases came 
back to her at the moment and she began to feel that he was 
nearer right than she had been. And then her father? 
Would he sanction such libels as these? He had done so 
before, she now remembered, and doubtless he would be 
obliged to do so again if he were to secure reélection. He 
was already retained for the settlers’ cause. 





fought ‘Long Hair’ and ‘ Bear 
Robe.’ I am not afraid to fight. I 
am old, but my heart is yet big.’’ 

Crawling Elk rose, and his broad, good-humored face shone 
in the sun like polished bronze as he turned his cheek to the 
wind. 

‘“The words of my brother are loud and quick,’’ he said 
slowly. ‘‘In the ancient time it was always so. He was 
ever ready to fight.» I was always opposed to fighting. We 
must not talk of fighting now—all that is put away. It 
belongs to the suns that have gone over ourheads. We must 
now talk of cattle-herding and plowing. 


We must strive 








. 
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always to be at peace with the cowboys. I, too, am old—I 
have not many years to live— but you young men have a long 
time to live and you cannot be always fighting the white man 
—you must be wise and patient. Our Little Father, Swift 
Eagle, is our friend; you can trust him. You can put your 
hand in his and find it strong and warm. His heart is good 
and his words are wise. If wecan find the man who did this 
evil thing we must give him up. It is not right that all of us 
should suffer for the wickedness of one man.’’ 

This speech was also received in silence, but plainly pro- 
duced a powerful effect. Then one of the scouts who found 
the body rose and told what he knew of the case. ‘‘I do not 
think a Tetong killed the man,”’ he said. 

In this wise the talk proceeded for nearly two hours and 
then the council rose to meet again at sunset, and word of 
what had been said was carried to Curtis by Crawling Elk 
and Grayman. 

To Elk Curtis said: ‘‘ This is the way to do: Go over the 
names of all your reckless young men and when you reach 
one you think might do such a deed, question him and his 
people. The shells of the rifle were the largest size—that 
may help you. Your old men would not do this thing —their 
heads are cool — but some of your young men have hot hearts 
and may have quarreled with this herder.’’ 

To Grayman he gave the same suggestion and command 
and they both went away deeply concerned. Grayman was 
especially troubled because he could not help thinking all the 
time of Cut-Finger, his nephew. 
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Running Fox, or ‘‘ Cut-Finger ’’ as the white people called 
him, he knew to be a morose and reckless young man, and 
probably possessed of some evil spirit, for at times he was 
quite crazy. Once he had forced his pony into the cooking 
lodge of Bear Paw for no reason at all, and Bear Paw in a 
rage had snatched up his rifle and fired, putting a bullet 
through the bridle hand of Running Fox, who thus lost two 
fingers. At another time the crazy fool had tried to force his 
horse to leap a cliff, and during another fit of rage had tried 
to drown himself; and yet, between these obsessions he could 
be very winning, and there were many among Elk’s band 
who pitied him. He had indeed married a handsome girl, 
the daughter of Standing Elk. It was easy to imagine that 
Cut-Finger was the guilty one, and yet to think of him was to 
think of his son’s intimate friend. 

When he reached his teepee Grayman lit his pipe and sat 
down alone, and with bowed head remained in deep thought 
for a long time. He feared to find Cut-Finger guilty, for he 
knew his own son to be Cut-Finger’s chum, or fellow, and 
that means the closest intimacy. There are nosecrets between 
a Tetong and his chum. ‘‘If Cut-Finger is guilty then my 
son knows of it. I fear!”’ 

When any came to the door he motioned them away. 
Even his daughter dared not enter, for she saw him in medi- 
tation. As he smoked he made offering to the great spirits 
and prayed that he might be shown the right way. 

Crawling Elk, with a half dozen of his head men, was 
seated in his teepee calmly discussing the same question. 
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The canvas of his lodge was raised, as much to insure Privacy 
as to let the wind sweep through. It was not easy to accuse 
any man of this crime or even to suggest the name of any one 
capable of it—for relationships were close—therefore it was 
that he, too, narrowed the investigation down to Cut-Finger, 
It is easier to accuse the son of a neighbor than your own son, 
especially if that son is also partially insane. 

At five o’clock Grayman called his daughter and said: 
‘‘ Send my sister, Standing Cloud, to me.’’ 

Standing Cloud came and took a seat on the outside of the 
teepee, on the side where the canvas was fastened up, and 
there she sat with bent head, her fingers busy with blades of 
grass, as her brother questioned her. She was a large and 
comely woman of middle age. Her expression was stil] 
youthful and her voice had girlish lightness. She was at 
once deeply moved by her brother’s questions. She did not 
know where her son was; he had not been to see her for sey- 
eral days. She understood whereto the questioning tended 
and stoutly denied that her son would do so evil a deed, 
Nevertheless Grayman was compelled to say: 

‘* You know he has a bad head,’’ and he made the confused, 
wavering sign of the hand which signified crazy or foolish — 
and the mother rose and went away sobbing. 

Then Grayman recalled the words of the Little Father, ‘‘ If 
my own father should do such a wrong I would give him up 
to the war chief.’”” He therefore said: “‘If my son and my 
sister’s son are guilty I will give them up,’’ and he rose and 

(Continued on Page 20) 


How Albert Edward Saw America 





By 


T IS probable that Prince Henry of Hohenzollern has little 
| notion of what an ordeal awaits him in this country. 
Albert Edward, now King of Great Britain, went through 
a painful experience here nearly forty-two years ago, and it is 
not recorded that he ever expressed a desire to visit the United 
States again. He was with us about four weeks, and during 
that period had not one moment of repose. Whenever he 
happened to be out-of-doors, no matter where it was, he was 
surrounded by a yelling and struggling mob; at other times 
he was obliged to go through a series of receptions and other 
forms of alleged entertainment which brought him to the 
verge of physical collapse. 

There was no question of allowing the Prince to amuse 
himself in any way of his own choosing. On arriving at each 
new city he found his time marked out for him by a recep- 
tion committee, and the only privacy or liberty given to him 
was during the few short hours requisite for sleep. He was 
put on show much as if he had been some exceptionally 
attractive feature of a circus, and in this manner was carried 
about from place to place, the cynosure of the vulgar and the 
curious. 

Albert Edward left England for the purpose of visiting 
Canada, and his tour in the United States was qn after- 
thought, inspired by a cordial invitation from President 
Buchanan. His journey through the British possessions 
brought him, September 20, 1860, to Niagara Falls, where he 
saw the famous Blondin cross on a rope. Blondin carried a 
man across, and then performed the feat alone on stilts; but 
the royal youth did not enjoy the exhibition. There was 
much disappointment among some of the people, who had 
understood, quite seriously, that Blondin would carry the 
Prince on the rope—a feature of the entertainment which 
failed to take place. 

On September 21 the Prince left Windsor, on the Canadian 
side, and arrived in Detroit. Simultaneously he dropped all 
of his titles except the comparatively humble one of Baron 
Renfrew, and in this modest guise he first stepped upon 
Yankee soil, accompanied by the Duke of Newcastle, his 
guardian and mentor, and the Earl of St. Germains, High 
Steward of Her Majesty’s Household. 


The Hoax Perpetrated by a St. Louis Joker 


From Detroit the Prince went to Chicago. The next stup was 
to be St. Louis, but the date of his arrival there had not been 
fixed, and this gave an opportunity for a somewhat notorious 
local joker to dress himself up as the Duke of Newcastle, and 
to arrive in town 2eccompanied by a large boy in uniform who 
was supposed to be Albert Edward. Persons previously 
engaged to help along the hoax posted placards about the 
streets, announcing “‘ officially’’ the presence of the royal 
guest. People gathered in immense crowds; women fought to 
see the ‘‘Prince,’’ and even the newspapers, being com- 
pletely humbugged, came out with “‘ extras.’’ 

At length, however, the real Prince reached St. Louis, and 
thence he went on to Cincinnati, Pittsburg, Harrisburg, 
Baltimore, and finally to Washington, where he arrived 
October 3. 

Carriages were waiting outside the railway station, and the 
Prince and his party, entering them, were driven rapidly to 
the White House. In the first carriage were Albert Edward, 
Secretary Cass, the Duke of Newcastle, and Lord Lyons, 
British Minister to Washington. When they reached the 
Executive Mansion they found Mr. Buchanan awaiting them 
at the front door, and, the introductions being made by 
General Cass, the President greeted the Prince with a warm 
shake of the hand and words of welcome: 

Mr. Buchanan then led the way to the Blue Parlor, where 
he introduced the guests to his niece, Miss Harriet Lane, who 
officiated during his Administration as mistress of the White 
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House. After a few minutes spent in conversation, the com- 
pany was invited to go out into the grounds, the weather being 
pleasant, and thus the time was occupied until it was neces- 
sary to dress for dinner. 

At dinner, which was at 6 Pp. M., thirty-four persons sat down, 
including the members of the Cabinet and Lord Lyons. The 
Prince sat opposite the President and on the right hand of Miss 
Lane, and the Duke of Newcastle was at Mr. Buchanan’s 
right. In the middle of the table was a golden tray bearing 
seven gold vases filled with artificial flowers. Other vases 
filled with natural flowers stood around. During the repast 
—-such details are interesting at this distance of time—the 
Marine Band played British and American national airs. 
The evening was spent in the Blue Parlor. 


The Prince of Wales’ Game of Tenpins 


At eleven o’clock the next day the Prince and his party 
visited the Capitol, the dome of which was at that time unfin- 
ished. He examined the paintings in the rotunda with much 
interest, and criticised the new House of Representatives as 
*‘ very splendid, but too gaudy.’’ A reception at the White 
House followed, and the crush in the East Room was awful. 
Albert Edward wore a blue coat, gray trousers and a garrote 
collar (his customary costume), and stood at the right of the 
President. He merely bowed to those who were presented to 
him, but several ladies succeeded in shaking his hand. 

The reception was to have lasted an hour, but after thirty 
minutes the Prince pleaded that he was tired, and no more 
people were admitted. Next came luncheon, and then the 
visitors were taken to see the Patent Office and other public 
buildings. So far it wasa fairly tiresome day, but Miss Lane 
helped things later by carrying the Prince off to Mrs. Smith’s 
Institute for Young Ladies, in Georgetown, where he stayed 
for two hours, ‘playing tenpins in the gymnasium. 

Albert Edward was extremely fond of tenpins, and he and 
Miss Lane, playing against Secretary Thompson and the Duke 
of Newcastle, came out ahead. It may be that the Duke was 
too good a courtier to win; but it is certain that the fair 
Harriet had no such ideas, for presently she challenged the 
Prince to single combat with the wooden balls, and beat him 
badly. By this time the royal guest was in a thoroughly good 
humor, and, seeing several brass rings suspended from the 
ceiling, he caught hold of them and swung himself about. 
““ He seemed a boy again,’’ says the contemporary chronicler, 
‘‘and was so gay and light-hearted that even the grave Duke 
of Newcastle was induced to participate in the fun.’’ 

But the fretful finger of duty was already touching the 
Prince’s sleeve. The Duke looked at his watch, and the 
party hurried back to the White House just in time to dress 
for a state dinner, which the Prince was ‘‘ too fatigued to 
enjoy.’’ There were to be fireworks in the evening, and Miss 
Lane had invited about three hundred people to come and see 
them. Rain began to fall, unfortunately, and the pyrotech- 
nics were partly spoiled; but one large ‘‘ set piece,’’ which 
was one hundred and sixty-five feet long and fifty feet high, 
representing the united arms of Great Britain and the United 
States, was voted a colossal success. 

When the fireworks began Miss Lane, escorted by the 
Prince, appeared on the south balcony, followed by the 
President and the guests. The Marine Band played in the 
East Room, and all was ‘‘ gas and gaiters,’’ save for the 
fact that Albert Edward slipped away mysteriously —as was 
subsequently alleged, for the purpose of going out to see the 
city, informally, and without a Duke at his elbow. It is 
probable, however, that this was a slander. Certain it is that 
he turned up all right at supper which was served at 11 P. M. 

The next day, at 10 A. M., the Prince was taken to see 
Mount Vernon. Mr. Buchanan, Miss Lane and Lord Lyons, 
as well as a lot of other people, went with him. It was a 








beautiful day. They looked over the house and grounds, 
‘* stood reverently uncovered in the room in which Washington 
died,’’ examined the key of the Bastile and other curios, and 
finally went to see the tomb of the Father of His Country. 
The Marine Band, invariably to be counted upon, had arrived 
before them, and, ‘‘ concealed by a neighboring thicket, began 
playing a dirge composed for the occasion by the leader.’’ 

The scene’ was described as most impressive. With 
uncovered heads the party stood and silently contemplated, 
through the grated door of the tomb, the sarcophagus which 
contained the dust of the great American. ‘‘A sad cloud 
softened the sunlight, and the sweet strains of the dirge 
floated around, bringing unconscious tears to eyes unused to 
weep.’’ Descriptive writers were employed on the news- 
papers even in those days. 

Albert Edward planted a young horse-chestnut tree on a 
grassy mound not far from the tomb, and by this time he began 
to find himself assailed by an appetite. When the party 
returned to the cutter Harriet Lane, which had brought them 
down the river, lunch had been made ready. It was a fine 
repast, and at its close the deck was cleared for dancing, the 
Marine Band this time contributing something more cheerful 
than a dirge. The Prince opened with Miss Lane, and fol- 
lowed with Miss Slidell, Miss Gwin, Miss Riggs, and two 
or three other fortunate young women. He was having such 
a good time that he asked to have the boat slowed up, 
and thus four hours were spent on the journey. 

When they got back to the capital the party drove to the 
British Legation for dinner. It was another grand and 
formal affair, Lord Lyons sitting opposite Mr. Buchanan, with 
the Prince and Miss Lane on either side of him. When it 
was over Albert Edward returned to the White House, and 
on the following day he embarked for Acquia Creek, where 
a special train was in waiting to take him to Richmond. 


A Trying Experience at Philadelphia 


From Richmond he went to Philadelphia, where thirty rooms 
had been engaged for him and his friends at the Continental 
Hotel. He had rather a hard time in the Quaker City. The 
people were so anxious to make it agreeable for him that they 
almost mobbed him in the streets, and women bribed the 
porters of the hotel to give them a chance to stand near the 
door of his bedroom and touch him as he went in or out, Of 
course, the military turned out, and there was a great pro- 
cession. Announcement having been made of the fact that he 
was to be at the opera ordinary seats were sold for from 
twenty-five dollars to forty dollars. The opera was Martha, 
with an act of Traviata, and Patti sang The Last Rose of 
Summer. Brignoli, the tenor, sang also, and, after Patti had 
given the first stanza of God Save the Queen, another singer 
added: 
* Long may the Prince abide, 
England's hope, joy and pride. 
Long live the Prince!” 

Everybody in the theatre rose while this was sting, and 
every one sat down afterward while Hail Columbia was 
played. The Prince showed an inclination to get upon his 
legs for Hail Columbia, but gave up the idea, seeing that 
nobody else rose. 

A special train conveyed the Prince from Philadelphia to 
Perth Amboy, where the cutter Harriet Lane met him for 
the purpose of taking him to New York. 

The Prince went from New York to West Point, thence to 
Albany, and then on to Boston, where he attended a ball and 
saw a military review. His trip through the United States 
ended at Portland, Maine, where he boarded a British war- 
ship to return to England — doubtless much gratified by what 
he had seen in America, but also unquestionably delighted to 
be through with so exhausting an ordeal. 
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CHICAGO, April ro, 189- 

Dear Pierrepont: You 
ought to be feeling 
mighty thankful to-day 
to the fellow who in- 
vented fractions, because 
while your selling cost 
for last month was with- 
in the limit, it took a 
good deal of help from 
the decimal system to 
get it there. You are in 
the position of the boy 
who was chased by the 
bull—open to congratu- 
lations because he 
reached the tree first, 
and to condolence be- 
cause a fellow up a tree, 
in the middle of a forty- 
acre lot, with a disap- 
pointed bull for com- 
pany, is in a mighty 
bad fix. 

I don’t want to bear 
down hard on you right 
at the beginning of your life on the road, but I would feel 
a good deal happier over your showing if you would make a 
downright failure or a clean-cut success once in a while, 
instead of always just skinning through this way. It looks to 
me as if you were trying only half as hard as you could, and in 
trying it’s the second half that brings results. If there’s one 
piece of knowledge that is of less use to a fellow than knowing 
when he’s beat, it’s knowing when he’s done just enough work 
to keep from being fired. Of course, you are bright enough 
to be a half-way man, and to hold a half-way place on a half- 
way salary by doing half the work you are capable of, but 
you’ve got to add dynamite and ginger and jounce to your 
equipment if you want to get the other half that’s com- 
ing to you. You’ve got to believe that the Lord made the 
first hog with the Graham brand burned in the skin, and that 
the drove which rushed down a steep place was packed by a 
competitor. You’ve got to know your goods from A to 
Izzard, from snout to tail, on the hoof and in the can. 
You’ve got to know ’em like a young mother knows baby talk, 
and to be as proud of ’em as the young father of a twelve- 
pound boy, without really thinking that you’re stretching it 
four pounds. You’ve got to believe in yourself and make your 
buyers take stock in you at parand accrued interest. You’ve 
got to have the scent of a bloodhound for an order, and the 
grip of a bulldog on a customer. You’ve got to feel the same 
personal solicitude over a bill of goods that strays off toa 
competitor as a parson over a backslider, and hold special 
services to bring it back into the fold. You’ve got to get up 
every morning with determination if you’re going to go to bed 
with satisfaction. You’ve got to eat hog, think hog, dream 
hog —in short, go the whole hog if you’re going to win out in 
the pork-packing business. ; 

That’s a pretty liberal receipt, I know, but it’s intended for 
a feliow who wants to make a good-sized pie. And the only 
thing you ever find in pastry that you don’t put in yourself is 
flies. 

You have had a wide-open chance during the last few 
months to pick up a good deal about the practical end of the 
business, and between trips now you ought to spend every 
spare minute in the packing-house getting posted. Nothing 
earns better interest than judicious questions, and the man 
who invests in more knowledge of the business than he has to 
have in order to hold his job has capital with which to buy a 
mortgage on a better one. 

I may be mistaken, but I am just a little afraid that you 
really did not get beyond a bowing acquaintance with Mr. 
Porker when you were here at the packing-house. Of course, 
there isn’t anything particularly pretty about a hog, but any 
animal which has its kindly disposition and benevolent 
inclination to yield up a hand- 
some margin of profit to those 
who get close to it is worthy of a 
good deal of respect and attention. 

I ain’t one of those who believe 
that a half knowledge of a subject 
is useless, but it has been my ex- 
perience that when a fellow has 
that half knowledge he finds it’s 
the other half which would really 
comein handy. So, whena man’s 
in the selling end of the business 
what he really needs to know is 
the manufacturing end; and when 
he’s in the factory he can’t know 
too much about the trade. 

You’re just about due now to 
fun into a smart Aleck buyer 
Who'll show you a sample of lard 
which he’ll say was made by a 
competitor, and ask what you 
think the grand jury ought to do 
toa house which had the nerve 
to label it ‘‘leaf.’’ Of course, 
you will nose around it and look 
Wise and say that, while you hesi- 
late to criticise, you are afraid it 
Would smell like a hot-box on a 
freight if any one tried to fry 

hnuts in it. That is the 
Place where the buyer will call 
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from a Self-Made Merchant to His Son 


From John Graham, at the Union 
Stock Yards, in Chicago, to his son 
Pierrepont, at The Planters’ Palace 
Hotel, at Big Gap, Kentucky 


for Jack and Charlie to get in on the laugh, and when he 
has wiped away the tears he will tell you that it is your own 
lard, and prove it to you. Of course, there won’t be any- 
thing really the matter with it, and if you had been properly 
posted you would have looked surprised when he showed it 
to you and said: 

**T don’t quite diagnose the case your way, Mr. Smith; 
that’s a blamed sight better lard than I thought Muggins 
& Co. were making.’’ And you’d have driven a spike 
right through that fellow’s little joke and have nailed down 
his order hard and tight with the same blow. 

What you know is a club for you, and what you don’t 
know is a meat-ax for the other fellow. That is why you 
want to be on the lovkout all the time for information about 
the business, and to nail a fact just as a sensible man nails a 
mosquito —the first time it settles near him. Of course, a 
fellow may get another chance, but the odds are that if he 
misses the first opening he will lose a good deal of biood 
before he gets the second. 

Speaking of finishing up a subject as you go along naturally 
calls to mind the case of Josh Jenkinson, back in my home 
town. As I first remember Josh, he was just bone and by- 
products. Wasn’t an ounce of real meat on him. In fact, 
he was so blamed thin that when he bought an outfit of 
clothes his wife used to make them over into two suits for 
him. Josh would eat a little food now and then, just to be 
sociable, but what he really lived on was tobacco. Usually 
kept a chew in one cheek and a cob pipe in the other. He 
was a powerful hand for a joke and had one of those porous 
heads and movable scalps which go with a sense of humor in 
asmall village. Used to scare us boys by drawing on his 
pipe and letting the smoke sort of leak out through his eyes 
and ears and nose. Pretended that he was on fire inside and 
that he was the devil. Old Doc Hoover caught him at it 
once and told us that he wasn’t, but allowed that he was a 
blood relation . 

Elder Hoover was a Methodist off the tip of the sirloin. 
There weren't any evasions or generalities or metaphors in 
his religion. The lower layers of the hereafter weren't 
Hades or Gehenna with him, but just plain Hell, and mighty 
hot, too, you bet. His creed was built of sheet iron and 
bolted together with inch rivets. He kept the fire going 
under the boiler night and day, and he was so blamed busy 
stoking it that he didn’t have much time to map out the 
golden streets. When he blew off it was superheated steam 
and you could see the sinners who were in range fairly sizzle 
and parboil and shrivel up. There was no give in Doc; no 
compromises with creditors; no fire sales. He wasn’t one of 
those elders who would let a fellow dance the lancers if he’d 
swear off on waltzing; or tell him it was all right to play 
whist in the parlor if he’d give up penny-ante at the 
Dutchman’s; or wink at his smoking if he’d quit whisky. 

Josh knew this, so he kept away from the camp-meeting, 
though the Elder gunned for him pretty steady for a matter 
of five years. But one summer when the meetings were extra 
interesting, it got so lonesome sitting around with the whole 
town off in the woods that Josh sneaked out to the edge of 
the camp and hid behind some bushes where he could hear 
what was going on. The elder was carrying about two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds, by the gauge, that day, and with that 
pressure he naturally traveled into the sinners pretty fast. 
The first thing Josh knew he was out from under cover and 
a-hallelujahing down between the seats to the mourners’ 
bench. 
the forced draft. Inside of ten minutes he had Josh under 
conviction and had taken his pipe and plug away from him. 

I am just a little inclined to think that Josh would have 
backslid if he hadn’t 
been a practical joker, 
and a critter of that 
breed is about as afraid 
of a laugh on himself 
as a raw colt of asteam 
roller. So he stuck it 
out, and began to take 
an interest in meal 
time. Kicked because 
it didn’t come eight or 
ten times a day. The 
first thing he knew he 
had fatted up till he 
filled out his half suit 
and had to put it away 
in camphor. Then he 
bought a whole suit, 
living-skeleton size. In 
two weeks he had 
strained a shoulder 
seam and looked as if 
he was wearing tights. 
So he retired that one 
from circulation and 
moved upasize. That 
one was a little loose, 
and it took him a good 
month to crowd it. 

Josh was a pretty 
hefty man now, but he 


That is the place where the buyer 
will call for Jack and Charlie 
to get in on the laugh 


When the Elder saw what was coming he turned on 








kept right on bulging out, building on an addition here and 
putting out a bay window there, all the time retiring new 
suits, until his wife had fourteen of them laid away in the 
chest. 

Said it didn’t worry him. That he was bound to lose flesh 
sooner or later. That he would catch them on the way down, 
and wear them out one at a time. But when he got up to 
three hundred and fifty pounds he just stuck. Tried exercise 
and dieting and foreign waters, but he couldn’t budge an 
ounce. In the end he had to give the clothes to the Widow 
Doolan, who had fourteen sons in assorted sizes. 

I simply mention Josh in passing as an example of the fact 
that a fellow can’t bank on getting a chance to go back and 
take up a thing that he has passed over once, and to call 
your attention to the fact that a man who knows his own 
business thoroughly will find an opportunity sooner or later 
of reaching the most hardened cuss of a buyer on his route 
and of getting a share of his. 

-I want to caution you right here against learning all there 
is to know about pork-packing too quick. Business is a 
good deal like a nigger’s wool —it doesn’t look very deep, 
but there are a heap of kinks and curves in it. 

When I was a boy and the fellow in pink tights came into 
the ring, I used to think he was doing all that could be rea- 
sonably expected when he kept eight or ten glass balls going 
in the air at once. But the beautiful lady in the blue tights 
would keep right on handing him things — kerosene lamps and 
carving knives and miscellaneous cutlery and crockery, and 
he would get them going, too, 
without losing his happy 
smile. The great trouble 
with most young fellows is 
that they think they have 
learned all they need to know 
and given the audience its 
money’s worth when they can 
keep the glass balls going, 
and so they balk at the kero- 
sene lamp and the rest of the 
implements of light house- 
keeping. But there is no 
real limit to the amount of 
extras a fellow with the right 
stuff in him will take on 
without losing his grin. 

I want to see you come up 
smiling; I want to feel you 
in the business, not only on 
pay day but every other day. 
I want to know that you are 
running yourself full time 
and overtime, stocking up 
your brain so that when the 
demand comes you will have 
the goods to offer. So far, 
you promise to make a fair 
to ordinary salesman among 
our retail trade. I want to 
see you grow into a car-lot 
man—so strong and big that 
you will force us to see that 
you are out of place among 
the little fellows. Buck up! 

Your affectionate father, 

JOHN GRAHAM. 





ORAWN BY F. ®. GRUGER 


dosh would eat a little food now and 
then, just to be sociable, but what 
he really lived or was tobacco 


Editor's Note —This is the tenth of the Letters from a Self-Made 
Merchant to His Son. The eleventh will appear in a fortnight. 


Due 
Civilization by Chemistry 


T MIGHT be said that the civilization of a country is meas- 
ured by its consumption of sulphuric acid, a chemical 
product which is at the bottom of almost every industry. 
Chemistry is responsible for the existence of all explosives. 
In this last respect, so far as usefulness for war is concerned, 
it might be deemed destructive; but in its production of 
fertilizers it is creative, and in its manufacture of medicines 
it is preservative of human life. Chemistry has made it 
practicable to produce a pure quality of gas for illuminating 
purposes. There would be no good inks if it were not for 
chemical science. Where would photography be but for 
chemistry, upon which the whole art depends? The new 
‘developers,’’ by the way, are coal-tar products, and the 
manufacture of dry-plates is a chemical industry. 

The whole leather industry depends upon chemistry, for 
tanning is a chemical process. Mineral oils, such as 
kerosene, are purified by chemical means, and the same may 
be said of vegetable oils and of all the pigments employed 
for painting. Many kinds of foods are preserved by the help 
of salicylic acid and other chemicals, which are not harmful 
when used in very small quantities. 

By the methods indicated the average production of wheat 
per acre in this country may be raised from thirteen bushels 
to forty bushels, and the average production of corn from 
twenty-seven bushels to eighty bushels. It is simply a ques- 
tion of applying the newest chemical knowledge. In this 
way it is perfectly practicable to multiply the yield of the 
present wheat region by three. The United States now 
produces wheat enough to make bread for 100,000,000 people ; 
without increasing the wheat-growing area by one acre they 
can feed 300,000,000 people. Any farmer can ascertain what 
his soil requires in order to make it fertile by sending a 
pinch of it to the Department of Agriculture, where it will be 
analyzed. 
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€Uncle Sam has not hitherto sought troubles, but he 
is still buying islands. 


@When Prince Henry has seen the Bowery in New 
York and the stockyards in Chicago his tour may be consid- 
ered complete. 


Some means will have to be devised before long to 
enable the Senate to carry on business without, affronting 
Senator Ben Tillman. 


©The Philippines are now thoroughly pacified. But 
the War Department is stationing an immense garrison in the 
islands just to show that there is no hard feeling. 


Cit will be observed that Edward VII is wise enough 
not to have his coronation ceremonies in March. There will 
be no aftermath of pneumonia among the nobility. 


@We are all good Democrats and Republicans and 
we adore the Declaration and its statement about men being 
created equal and all that, but at the same time areal Prince 
draws an American crowd. 


@It was pleasant to behold the beautiful unanimity of 
Congress in regard to the proposition to take off the war taxes. 
In this case the country was of very much the same mind as 
Congress. For once at least we have had complete harmony. 


w 


Columbia and Her Wooers 


ha IS something new for this modest little Republic to find 

herself so assiduously courted by the Powers of Europe 
as is her experience just now. Indeed, such a thing would 
be novel for any country. It is not often that diplomacy so 
frankly reveals the desirability of a particular nation’s friend- 
ship. Up to four years ago there appeared nothing of this 
warm desire in Europe to compete for our favor. When we 
expressed our views to England on the subject of Venezuela, 
the response could not be called cousinly. The French had 
a number of things to say about us on the subject of Mexico 
and Panama. The Germans were not tender of our feelings 
when they discussed Samoa and the American Hog. 

When the Spanish War broke out almost the only kind 
words we had anywhere came from England. Most of the 
Continental Powers seemed content to let the English have 
the monopoly of American friendship. 

Now the Russian Ambassador at Washington says that 
Russia was our true friend during the Spanish War. M. 
Hanotaux, who was the French Minister of Foreign Affairs at 
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that time, asserts that Russia and France broke up a hostile 
combination against us which would have included England. 
A member of the British ministry officially states in the House 
of Commons that the Continental Powers deputed Austria to 
prupose a joint interference in the war and that the scheme 
was side-tracked by England. This statement is immediately 
denied by the German Foreign Office, which officially declares 
‘‘that Germany, neither before the outbreak of the Spanish- 
American War nor during its course, proposed intervention to 
other Powers; neither did Germany support such a proposition 
made by any other Power.’’ 

The German Ambassador at Washington, after a visit to 
Berlin, smashes diplomatic traditions by publishing an 
authorized interview, in which he states that Germany has no 
intention of acquiring even a coaling station in the Western 
Hemisphere. The German Government takes pains to make 
it known that any action it may take in Venezuela is to be 
taken after full consultation with the United States and will 
be governed by a scrupulous regard for American policies and 
American susceptibilities. 

The German Emperor invites President Roosevelt’s 
daughter to christen his yacht, and sends his brother with a 
full outfit of silver spoons from the Imperial butler’s pantry 
to grace the occasion. 

Such assiduous attentions are calculated to turn the head of 
any nation. It would be hard to find their parallel in the 
history of diplomacy. It is fortunate for us that such intoxi- 
cating incitements to vanity are held in check by our native 
modesty. 


os 
Borrowed trouble is sure to exact an excessive 
interest. 
os 


Prophecy as a Fine Art 


M®- H. G. WELLS has succumbed to the danger always 

threatening men of imagination. He has begun to take 
himself seriously. There is nothing discreditable in this. 
It is one of the penalties of a luxuriant mind. Edward 
Bellamy, Conan Doyle, Kipling and Tolstoi, torun the gamut 
of literature, have been overcome by the same temptation. 

Mr. Wells has written a number of fascinating fantasies, so 
plausible that they have finally imposed upon himself. They 
have convinced him that he is entitled to set up in business 
as a scientific prophet. The other evening he delivered a 
lecture at the Royal Institution before a distinguished audi- 
ence on the Discovery of the Future. He held that it was 
possible, by the study of causes now in operation, to construct 
a science of history which should work ahead as well as back- 
ward, so that we could predict the condition of the world in 
the centuries to come as accurately as we can describe its 
conditions in the centuries that have passed. He expressed 
his disbelief in the importance of the leading man, holding 
‘‘that, if by some juggling with space and time, Czsar, 
Napoleon, William the Conqueror, and other great individu- 
alities had been changed at birth, it would have produced no 
serious dislocation of the course of destiny.’’ 

All this, of course, is simply a revival of the once popular, 
but now discarded, theories of Buckle. It hasascientific air, 
but Mr. Wells would find it hard to reconcile it with the 
known facts of history. 

It is usually hard to tell what would have been the result 
if some things that actually happened had turned out differ- 
ently. Sometimes, however, this can be done. We know, 
for instance, with absolute certainty that if Frederick the 
Great had been killed in the first battle of the Seven Years’ 
War, Prussia would have been conquered and divided among 
the neighboring Powers. There would have been no later 
German unity under Prussian leadership. There would prob- 
ably have been no partition of Poland. There would have 
been incalculable changes in the position of France in the 
time of the Revolution and the Empire. The whole course of 
events in that period might have turned out differently. 

Moreover, the collapse of Prussia in the first campaign of 
the Seven Years’ War would have freed the hands of the 
French King for activity in America and India. France 
could have sent twenty or thirty thousand men to reinforce 
Montcalm, and that would have prevented the victory of 
Wolfe on the Heights of Abraham. Canada and the Valley 
of the Ohio would probably have remained French, and the 
English colonies, under the shadow of this always impending 
danger, would have continued to lean upon the mother country 
for support. Hence, there would have been no American 
Revolution at the time when it occurred. 

If the French Revolution had broken out, and England had 
gone to war with France, she would have had the American col- 
onies onher side. With their increased population tne French 
and Spanish possessions in North America would probably 
have been overrun, and the whole continent would have been 
united under the English Government. If a separation had 
afterward taken place, the continent would have gone together. 
On the other side of the world, France would have been able 
to send help to Lally, and the Indian Empire might have 
become French instead of English. These are the conse- 
quences, all of which might and some of which certainly 
would have followed if one of the thousands of bullets that 
were whizzing past the ears of Frederick the Great in the year 
1756 had taken a slightly different course. Does Mr. Wells 
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think that they do not represent any serious dislocation of the 
course of destiny? 

The hero worshiper like Carlyle exaggerates the importance 
of the great man, but the pseudo-scientific thinker who reduces 
everything to uniform laws goes as far wrong on the other 
side. The great man is a mighty and incalculable factor in 
human history. Even Mr. Wells may alter the course of that 
history by speculations which may catch the fancy of man. 
kind and some day be translated into action. 


i) 


That low, humming sound is the spring poet 


tuning up. 
i <] 


A Daily Newspaper at Sea 


(y= of the most interesting of the developments to be 
brought about by the practical adoption of wireless tele. 
graphy will be its constant use for the benefit of passengers at 
sea. The absolute cutting off for a week from the possibility 
of communication with one’s home or office has kept many 
a man from crossing the ocean. Fears of business complica- 
tions, of deaths, of sudden emergencies, of events so impor- 
tant that irretrievable ruin would be worked before, at the 
end of the voyage, communication should once more be 
restored, have prevented many a man from sailing. 

Soon all this will be changed. The pilot who boards the 
incoming steamship will not be besieged by a throng of pas- 
sengers entreating to be told the latest news of the world, for 
the passengers will know as much about it as does the pilot. 
Each day on board ship news will be received from every 
quarter of the globe; for such an arrangement can easily be 
made through some press association. Each day on board 
every big liner a little newspaper will be set up and printed, 
giving, in brief, the essence of the news of the world. 
And, far more important, there will be arrangements by 
which those on board the ship will enjoy the possibility of 
being in close telegraphic touch with their homes. 

The operator on board will receive messages from any 
quarter and will promptly send replies, and thus the trust 
magnate can be informed of vitally important happenings 
and can send instant directions to his subordinates; a lawyer 
can consult with his client; a physician can give advice in 
regard to some unexpected crisis; a father may receive con- 
stant reports regarding the sickness of a child. Ships drift- 
ing helplessly at sea will be able to make their needs and 
their location known either to other ships, scores or hundreds 
of miles away, or to home ports, and each year wireless 
telegraphy will thus be the means of saving many lives. 


we 


Some people spend their lives waiting al way 
stations for the limited express. 


cas) 
Wanted: A Popular Craze 


Tt hour seems ripe for the bringing forward of a new out- 
door pastime. What are we going to do the coming 

summer? The old recreations seem a little to pall. Where 
is the individual who will provide us with a popular craze? 

It may be suggested that there are enough old crazes, but 
this argues a lack of familiarity with the subject. The essence 
of a craze is newness. The bicycle, golf, the automobile, 
may be pointed to. In the matter of bicycling, it is a mel- 
ancholy fact that as a popular craze it is a thing of the past. 
Many people ride bicycles, but they do it because desirous of 
arriving at a certain point, or to reduce their weight, or to 
add to their weight, or simply for pleasure. The good old 
times when everybody rode a bicycle because everybody else 
did are past. Here, in fact, is the true test of a popular craze 
—it is when you do a thing because everybody else is doing 
it, and not from base reasons of pleasure or business. 

Some maintain that golf is only just beginning, but this 
may be doubted. It will continue to be played rather largely, 
but only by those who really enjoy it. 

Of course, automobiling is not worn out, but it is a question 
if it can ever become a popular craze. There is in connection 
with it a serious and very delicate matter to be taken into 
consideration. It may as well be said first as last.that some 
of us cannot afford to buy an automobile. It is not necessary 
to name names in the case of anything so humiliating, but the 
fact may as well be faced. The most we can do is to stay at 
home and write letters to the newspapers denouncing the 
speed of automobiles. This shows that our hearts are in the 
right place, but does little to add to the popularity of the 
pastime. 

What, then, is to take the place of these waning or impos- 
sible sports? There is nothing in sight. It looked a few 
months ago as if historical novel writing might do so. It was 
rumored that the sporting-goods shops were about to put in 
pads of manuscript paper, demijohns of red ink, gross boxes 
of double-hardened stub pens and local color in the form of 
historical dictionaries; but nothing came of it. This is to be 
regretted, as the writing of the modern historical novel should 
certainly form an agreeable and health-giving exercise. 

Spring is almost upon us, and summer treads close behind. 
Where is the popular craze? 
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This Handsome 
Hall Clock $2950 


Sent, freight prepaid, on receipt of price, 
to any point in the U. S. 


Constructed of 
polished cherry, 
mahoganized, or 
polished, selected 
oak. 

Hall Clocks 
have heretofore 
ranged in price 
from » ee to 
$1,000 

We will sell this 
beautiful Colonial 
timepiece, exact- 
ly like photo- 
graph, directly 
into American 
homes, charges 
prepaid, from our 
factory at the 


LOW PRICE OF 


$29.50 


to the present time 
a first-class hall clock 
at a popular price has 
been unknown. 
An ornament to any 
room, hall or staircase. 


DESCRIPTION 


SIZE. Height, 7% feet. Depth, 
llinches. Width, 19 inches. 
Weight, 150 pounds. 


ORNAMENTS, Etruscan 
ornaments, solid cast brass, 
polishe Top ornaments, 
brass and silver. 
Can be furnished without or- 
naments if desired. 
ORYSTALS. Both doors 
French, extra heavy, polished 
beveled crystals. 
DIAL. 12% inches 
square, black Arabic fig- 
ures on cream ground, 
corners rich crimson, 
illuminated by neat gold 
scrolls. 
MOVEMENT. Eight 
day. Polished brass vis- 
ible pendulum. Strikes 
hours and half-hours on 
soft-toned gong. First- 
class ; accurate. 


Guaranteed to keep 
perfect time 


State if oak or mahog- 
aniged cherry is wanted. 





We refer to any com- 
mercial agency. Remit 


Ithaca Calendar Clock Co. 


Dept. O, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Established 1865 


Makers of the world-renowned Ithaca Calendar Clocks. If 
interested in Calendar Clocks send for catalogue. J 
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PIANOS 


HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS 


And are receiving more favorable com- 
ments to-day from an artistic standpoint 
than all other makes combined. 


We Challenge 
Comparisons 


By our easy payment plan every fam- 
ily in moderate circumstances can own a 
VOSE piano. We allow a liberal price 
for old instruments in exchange, and de- 
liver the piano in your house free of ex- 
pense. You can deal with us at a distant 
point the same as in Boston. Send for 
catalogue and full information. 


vOSe & SONS PIANO CO. 
iz 160 Boylston Street, BOSTON 









































“Mizpah” Valve Nipples 


WILL NOT COLLAPSE 
And therefore prevent much colic. The valve pre- 
Yents a vacuum being formed to collapse them. 
The ribs inside prevent collapsing when the child 2 
bites them. The ri 
Pulled off the bottle. 


7 10, 1888 
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m is such that they cannot be 


Sample Free by mail. 


512 Arch Street 
Walter F. Ware Philadelphia, Pa. 





| would be buried in the blazing ruins. 
| one accord they made for the Broadway front, 
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How Bonner Saved Thirty Men 


R. HUGH BONNER, 
former Chief of the Fire 
Department of New York 
City, who is going to 
Manila to organize and 
take charge of the Fire 
Department of that place 
for the United States Gov- 
ernment, probably comes 
nearer to being the story- 
book kind of a fire-fighter 
than any other man on 
earth. Hewas in the paid 
department of the metrop- 
olis for thirty-four years, 
entering it at the age of 
twenty-seven, when it was 
organized in 1865. Pre- 
vious to that he was in 
the volunteer department 

and there rose to be captain. He had been 
a tinsmith by trade, but from boyhood had 
‘run with the machine,’’ and loved fire- 
fighting better than anything else in the 
world except his wife and family. His rise in 
the service was steady from the first, and the 
Chieftancy came to him in acknowledgment of 
his capacity. Whereas other firemen, even the 
most intelligent and progressive, relied on a 
knowledge of the apparatus at their command 
and a quick survey of the surrounding condi- 
tions to fight fires as they came along, Bonner 
made a profession of his business. He stud- 
ied the city from the Battery to Harlem, just 
as a doctor studies the human body, and 
laid out in advance plans for handling a fire 
no matter where it might occur. 

It was conceded while Mr. Bonner was 
Chief that he had a better knowledge of the 
construction of buildings in New York than 
had any other person either in or out of the 
service. 

He could tell at a glance, upon arriv- 
ing at a fire, what the prosyects were 


Mr. Hugh Bonner 
PHOTO. BY 
DAVIS & SANFORD, N.Y. 


| for confining it within the building where it 


originated, and he always placed his men 
accordingly. 

The fact that fatalities to firemen were com- 
paratively*few in Bonner’s time is attributed 
to this knowledge. He knew at what time to 
withdraw his forces from dangerous places, 
because his experience told him how long a 


| wall or a roof would stand under the attack- 
| ing force of the flames. 


The Chief was not extremely popular with 
his men. He was too taciturn and self- 
contained for that, and he was, moreover, a 
very strict disciplinarian. But, on the other 
hand, the men had a very wholesome admira- 
tion and respect for him, and such confidence 
in his judgment that they always did unhesi- 
tatingly whatever he ordered. A fine exam- 
ple of this, and an example of discipline and 
force perhaps never equaled in the history of 
fire-fighting, was furnished during a conflagra- 
tion on Broadway that occurred on election 
night in 1895. The other features of this fire 
were so sensational that this particular inci- 
dent escaped newspaper attention. The fire 
was in a bank building at the corner of 
Bleecker Street and Broadway. A force of 
thirty firemen, with the officers, were on the 
fourth and fifth floors, pouring water on the 
flames below through the elevator shafts and 
from points of vantage. Suddenly and with- 
out warning the Bleecker Street wall of the 
building, from the roof to the pavement, fell 
outward. 

There was a whirlwind of flame and 
smoke and the men inside naturally sup- 


| posed that their time had come, that the 


they 
With 


entire building was going, and that 


and in an instant the windows on that side of 
the building were filled with firemen strug- 
gling to leap for their lives. 


Bonner was down below and took in the 
situation in a flash. He knew that the 
men were panic-stricken and that they must 
inevitably be killed unless they could be 
instantly stopped. 

‘“Stay where you are!’’ he 
““you’re all right!’’ And then, 
hesitated, he repeated the order: ‘‘ 
you are!’’ 

Automatically the frenzied firemen obeyed. 
They were so accustomed to doing what that 
voice ordered that there in the very presence 
of death, with a flaming abyss at their feet, 
their eyes blinded by smoke, they came to a 
standstill. Bonner knew that the iron work 
of the building would hold the floors at least 
long enough to get the men out. As usual, 
his judgment proved correct, and the thirty 
men were brought down without a single 
accident. 


shouted; 
as the men 
Stay where 


The Meeting of Two Governors 


HERE was a _ remarkable 
meeting at an Old Settlers’ 
picnic in Dakota County, 


Nebraska, last summer, 
when Governor Leslie 


M. Shaw, of Iowa, now 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
met Governor Ezra P. 
Savage for the first time 
in eighteen years, and 
there were tears in their 
eyes when they grasped 
each other’s hands. It 
was a remarkable coinci- 
dence that the public ca- 
reers of the two Governors 
of neighboring States be- 
gan together, for Leslie M. 
Shaw, a stripling lawyer, 
won his first case before 
Justice of the Peace Savage, who was pre- 
siding for the first time. 

Mr. Savage was Justice inthe village of Buck 
Grove and his first case was a suit to collect 
a bill against a storekeeper. 
small chance that the case could be won, and 
when a slight, nervous young attorney ap- 
peared to prosecute, there was a smile of 





Hon. Leslie M. Shaw 
PHOTO. BY PEARSON, 
OES MOINES, iowa 


There seemed | 


satisfaction on the fat storekeeper’s face, and | 


his attorney was condescending. 

The trial was a very ordinary one with no 
chance to demonstrate any intimate knowl- 
edge of the law. Butthe responsibility of the 
occasion oppressed Justice Savage; the des- 
perate resolve to win flustered the slight young 
lawyer, as he conclusively and _ incisively 
demonstrated that the law was on the side of 
his client. 


Justice Savage deliberated a few moments | 


for effect and then announced that he held for 
the plaintiff, with costs. 

The young attorney put on his thin over- 
coat, and, smiling with satisfaction, turned to 
go out. Justice Savage called him over and 
asked him his name. 

* Shaw, sir.’’ 

‘Well, Mr. Shaw, I want to congratulate 
you on winning that case. You made the law 
very plain.’’ 

“Thank you,’’ 
young Shaw. 

*You haven’t been practicing long here- 
abouts, have you?’’ 

“‘ No, this was my first case. 
;*? 

‘ And this was my first trial.’’ 

And they shook hands agdin. From that 
day they were fast friends. Each watched 
the other’s career with unusual interest, but 
for eighteen years they were too busy to meet. 

When they did meet it was amid surround- 
ings that were peculiarly striking, for about 
the two men the pioneers of Eastern Nebraska 


Glad I won 


was the pleased reply of | 


and Western Iowa mingled, and each Governor | 


spoke on the subject of the transformations 
seen on the prairies since he was a boy. 














rawford 
Shoe 


For Men and Women 


$3.50 


One of our new Dress 
Shoes for Men 


Style 
No. 144 


Made of finest 
Patent Leather, 
which will not 
crack or break, 
with soft, dull 
kid top, New 
York toe. 

Medium 

extension 

sole. 








































Forty other 
new shapes 
for men and 


women shown 
in our cata- 
logue, which can 
be had for the ask- 
ing and will keep you 
posted on correct shoe 
styles. Every size—all 
leathers—for all purposes. 
Best quality, perfect fit. 


The Crawford Shoe is sold every- 
where. If you cannot purchase it in 
your town, you can be fitted by order- 
ing through our 


Maii Order Department 


Sent anywhere in the United States 
and Dependencies, and all —— in 
the Parcel Post Union, for $3.75 (25c. is 
for delivery). Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded 


The Crawford Shoe Makers 


Mail Order Dept. R, 140 Duane St., New York City 
STORES 


MEN’S—NEW YORK 91-93 Nassau St., 825 
Broadway, 54 W. 23d St.,150 W. 125th St. BROOKLYN, 
433 Fulton St. BOSTON: 169 Summer St., 169 Tre- 
mont St. WASHINGTON, D. C., 908 Pennsylvania 
Ave. BALTIMORE: 208 E. Baltimore St. 


WOMEN’S —BALTIMORE: 208 Baltimore St. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 903 Pennsylvania Ave 
BOSTON : 169 Tremont S . 160 Summer St. BROOK 
LYN, 483 Fulton St. NEW YORK: 150 W, 125th St., 
54 W. 23d St., 825 Broadway, 137 Fulton St 




























The 


“FESTUS” 
Collar 


appeals to all well-dressed 
men. It is the latest shape 
and made in three heights 


FESTUS, 2% ins. high 
DAMIEN, 2% ins. high 
FELIX, 2\4 ins. high 


Price; 15 cents 
2 for 25 cents 


At ALL Goop DEALEks’ 


“Little Indian” 
Collars = Cuffs = 


Present this advertisement to your dealer for 


A Full Length Picture FREE 


of the “ Little Indian” ready to frame and without 
advertising on it. Size, 10 x 124 


“~ 





Shirts 


¢ inches. 













Handsome “Book of Styles” 
will be mailed free. If your 
dealer should not have the 
picture on hand, send us his 
name and we will forward the 
name of a dealer who will 
supply you. 


H. C. CURTIS & CO. 
433 River St., Trey, N. Y. 


See that this 
trade mark is on 





all the linen- wear 
you buy. 





























STAMMER 


a —— — pe 4 tot, and Treatment of = 
i nelose 6 cents > veh mtn. 
LEWIS St STAMME ine Sen ScuooL 110 Adelaide t.. Bet volt, mien. 
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Value of Cream 
As Compared with Meat 


One of the most valuable items in 
one’s dietary is good, richcream. The 
remark is frequently made that ‘‘cream 
is too expensive to use freely.’? Such 
people think they must have meat every 


day at 10 and 25 cents per pound, and 
do not realize that 5 cents’ worth of 
pure cream for breakfast will do more 
to put on flesh than 25 or 30 cents’ 


worth of meat. An ideal portion of 
breakfast is that obtained from say, 
four teaspoons of Grape-Nuts and a 
little, pure, thick cream. This is one 
of the most delicious dishes imaginable 
and is served without cooking or trou- 
ble of any kind and cannot be equaled 
in point of food value for the humaa 
body. The Grape-Nuts, consisting 
largely of grape sugar, have passed 
through processes similar to the first 
act of digestion and are therefore most 
easily digested, and in combination 
with cream, they render the cream 
itself easy of digestion. 


Grocers Sell Grape-Nuts 


G ek BSS vo o 
R;WALLACE 
mo 
durable 
¢ 
able 
nol 
elegant 


iver 


Prate 


MOST RELIABLE SILVER PLATE 


We will send our new and beautiful book, “ How to Set 
the Table,” by Mrs. Rorer—richly illustrated—to any 
address on receipt of 4c. postage. Address Dept. N. 


R. WALLACE & SONS MFG. CO., Wallingford, Conn. 


Pears 


Pears’ soap is dried a 
That's why it 





























whole year. 


lasts so. It wears as thin 


as a wafer. 


Sold all over the world. 


Moving Picture Machines 


i. can make BIG 
STEREOPTICONS You can make BIG 
ing the Public. Nothing pat § better oppor- 
tunities for men with 
small capital. 
start you, furnishin, 
complete “outfits an 
explicit instructions 
at a surprisingly low 
cost. Our Enter- 
tainment Supply 
Cata and special 
offer fully explains 
everything, sent free. 


CHICAGO PROJECTING COMPANY 
225 Dearborn Street, Department L, Chicago, Ill. 
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Oddities and Novelties 





of E-very-Day Science 


Some Disappearing Fauna 


| In most of the important cities of the 
| United States are parks, areas reverting to 
| Nature, preserved in the midst of the tur- 
| moil for trade’s space and made to be as near 
| Nature as possible according to the degree of 
| earnestness of the commissioners who con- 
| 





trol their management. Unfortunately, pol- 

itics too often enters into the forces affecting 
| the appointments, and commissioners are 
| appointed who lack the zeal and knowledge 
| required for park management as much as 

they would lack the ability to make a watch 
or to sing the song of the Seraphim. 

To the park commissioners of the United 
States has, by accident, been. relegated the 
duty of preserving types of our wild creatures 
in danger of absolute extinction. 

The buffalo, or rather the bison, the direct 
| descendant, or at least the cousin, of the 
aurochs of paleolithic times—and even now 
existing in a certain district in Lithuanian 
Russia— has practically disappeared, and is 
kept existent only by a few speculators or by 
one set of park commissioners or another. 

The wild pigeon, whose vast flight all 
men of middle age must bear in mind, has 
also gone. The remnant of the wonderful 
migrants are now doubtless feeding and 
breeding in the comparatively uninhabited 
parts of South America. 

There is another inhabitant of the United 
States which is also in danger of extinction 
and which should be preserved. It is the 
black squirrel, formerly numerous in IIlinois, 
Michigan and the Canadian forests of Ontario, 
and_ scattered elsewhere throughout the 
United States, but now almost extinct in the 
United States and abundant only in portions 
of Canada. Park commissioners have put 
squirrels in their parks, and a wonderful 
addition they are to the natural effect of the 
attempt to imitate Nature, but the commis- 
sioners seemingly get only the fox squirrel 
and the gray squirrel. Why not also have 
| the black squirrel? The black squirrel 
becomes easily acclimated and almost semi- 
| domesticated as dothe other squirrels, though 
it is liable elsewhere to extirpation as the 
forests disappear. In parks, with a little 
care, it would readily acclimate and accom- 
modate itself. 

There is another creature that park com- 
missioners should consider. It is the wolver- 
ine, the trade-mark of one of the great States 
of the Union, an animal remarkable in the 
fact that he has not changed from the time of 
the woolly rhinoceros or the great cave tiger. 
His bones have been found with their bones 
in ancient caves. He, the so-called glutton 
of Northern Europe and Asia, is one of the 
most interesting and curious animals in exist- 
ence. He is still abundant in the northern 
fringe of the Northern States, and in British 
America and Alaska. Why is he, a creature 
so distinguished, not on view in the animal 
houses of any park of any note in the United 
States? — Stanley Waterloo. 


The War on Plant Parasites 


If further experiments shall reinforce the 
almost conclusive results already obtained, 
the Agricultural Department will soon be 
able to announce that the prevention of all 
the fungoid parasitic diseases that attack 
plants is within the reach of all. Suc- 
cess so far may positively be claimed in 
connection with peaches, .sea-island cotton, 
and cow peas, and there is little doubt that 
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(Established 1725) 


by addressing the 





Wine Jelly 
for Invalids 


Put up as daintily as at home 


At the Magasin de Luxe, Windsor Arcade 
Fifth Avenue and Forty-Sixth Street, New York 


UNDER THE SPECIFIC DIRECTION OF 


Messrs. J. & G. Cox, Ltd., of Edinburgh, Scotland 
Makers of Cox’s Sparkling Gelatine ) 


We certify that the Wine Jelly for Invalids put up at the Magasin de Luxe, 
New York, is under our direction and formula, and that the jelly thus prepared 
contains only our Gelatine, eggs, fresh lemons and high-grade sherry wine. 


To appeal to the invalid, packages are put up as daintily 
as confections or flowers, and with as much care and 
at less expense than at home. 


For the convenience of the public this jelly will shortly be available from 
the leading purveyors of the principal cities. 


Windsor Arcade, Fifth Ave. and Forty-Sixth St., New York 

Personally, by telephone, or by mail 
Until other arrangements are made, and to enable the public to procure the jelly 
promptly, the Magasin de Luxe will forward a jar daintily and securely packed, 


with donor’s card, charges paid to any part of the United States east of the 
Mississippi River, upon receipt of One Dollar. 





J. & G. COX, Ltd., 
Gorgie Mills, Edinburgh, Scotland. 


Early attention will be insured 






























As the original introducer of the Miller 

Melon, Cory Corn, All Season’s Cabbage, the 

Hubbard Squash, and a score of other vegeta- 

s bles that are now rai: all over the United 

States, I offer the public headquarter’s seed. 
Send for free catalogue. 

J.J.H. GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass. 










Double, Bush and Trailing 


SWEET PEAS 


Double Sweet Peas— White, 
Pink, Scarlet, Striped. The 4 
sorts for 15c. 

Trailing Sweet Peas —Trails 
instead of owing upright. 
White, Pink, ¥. llow, Lavender 
and Scarlet. ‘The 5 sorts for 15c. 

Bush Sweet Peas—Grow in bush 

form without support. Striped, 
Lavender and Brown-red. The 
3 sorts for 10c. 
All 12 sorts, one packet each, for 20 cents, postpaid. 
OUR GREAT CATALOGUE of Flower and Vegetable 

Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and Rare New Fruits, 136 pages, profusely 

illustrated, large colored plates, FREE. 

JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 


LOWER SEEDS 


Nasturtiams, 20 Varicties. 
Royal Show Pansy, 100 Colors. 
iS Sweet Peas, 40 Varieties. 
Asters, Mixed, all kinds. 
m These Four Packets (25c. 
By value) for 8c. and names of 
2 flower-loving friends. 
My 10th annual catalog FREE 
MISS C. H. LIPPINCOTT 
828 6th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


TREES SUCCEED WHERE 
est Nursery. OTHERS FAIL 


Fruit Bock Free. Result of 78 years’ experience. 
STARK BROS., Louisiana, Mo., Dansville, N. Y. 


































LAWN GRASS SEED 
A Beautiful Green Lawn (cs 


Weed, Stubbs & Co.’s Evergreen Lawn Grass Seed 
The best grass seed for Lawns, Parks, ann oe 
Cemeteries, Golf Links, etc. Forms a THICK VETY 
GREEN TURF in four to six weeks THAT WILL NOT 











DIE OUT and can be = upon under al! ordinary 
conditions. Withstands t, drought and severest cold. 
Highly endorsed by Landscape Gardeners everywhere. 
We will send “Evergreen Lawn Grass” 
Special Offer post-paid to addresses in U.S. or Canada 
— Pint, lic.; Quart, 25c.; ; 4 Quarts, T5c. Quart sows 300 
square feet. ur book, ** Success with Lawns,"’ sent with 
all orders or free to prospective buyers. BY EXPRESS 
OR FREIGHT, buyer paying charges: Peck (5 Ibs.), 
$1.25. Bushel (20 lbs.), $4.00. Five bushels or over, $3.50 
per bushel. Sow 60 pounds to the acre. Write for Seed 
Catalogue “ B.” 
WOOD, STUBBS & (0., Seedsmen, Louisville, Ky. 































crops make more cus- 
tomers —so each year the 
crops and customers have 
grown greater. That’s the 


secret of the Ferry fame. 
More Ferry’s Seeds sold 
and sown than any other 
kind. Sold by all dealers. 
1902 Seed Annual FREE. 
D. M. FERRY & CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 











30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


p———. onthiscompletelittle 60-egg incubator. Three 
~ walls, safety lamp, a perfect regulating 
i) HAWKEYE JR. INCUBATOR. Price $7.50, 
- ~ ~~ —— e (oil painting cover) | is now 

ly. ior booklet and a year’s sub- 
~~~ to toting poultry journal, 10 cents. 
’ Hawkeye Incubator Co., Dept. 24, Newton, Ia. 


















I am in everybody’s mouth every day —or ought to be 







in irregular tu 
hold it. 


Yo rer we vow 


q 


brush. Adults’ 35c. Youths’ 25c. Children’s 25c. 


Florence Mfg. Co., 32 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 


So_p ONLy IN A YELLOw Box — for your pee, Curved bgodie and face to fit the mouth. Bristles 
ts — cleans between . 
This means much to cleanly phn only ones who like our 


Hole in handle and hook to 


By mail or at dealers’. 
Send for free booklet “Tooth Truths.” 
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“JUST WAIT TILL! GET 
A LITTLE BIGGER™ 


ios 





Learn 


Knox’s 
mre CQelatine 
About It 


from my very valuable book 
of seventy ‘‘ Dainty Desserts 
for Dainty People,” which 


I MAIL FREE 


for the name of your grocer or 
for a two-cent stamp. These 
desserts are suitable for every- 
body’s every-day use. 
Kneox’s Gelatine is the Table Delight of Childhood. 
Children like its transparent beauty and parents know it 
will foster strength and health. For 5 cents in stamps I 
will mail the book and full pint sample. For 15 cents the 


book and full two-quart —- (two for 25 cents). 
Pink color for fancy desserts in every package. 


CHARLES B. KNOX 


53 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N. Y. 




















WILL SEND FREE 





Carton of 2 cakes of Lifebuoy Soap, if your 
dealer cannot supply you, on receipt of 10 
cents to cover part of postage. Costs us 13 
cents alone for postage to mail soap to you, 
hence soap is free. Valuable booklet of 24 
pages free if you mention The Saturday Even- 
ing Post. Address: 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED 
New York Offices: 111 Fifth Ave. 





















RAIN, SLUSH, TWIGS 
DIRT, etc., are exclude 
from the workings of the 























by means of the unique breech- 
bolt, which, when closed, com- 
jaw ye 4m fills the opening in frame 
Sees den to the neat ap- 
the arm. It keeps the 
Prells d ay. so that they are not 
liable to swell and are more cer- 
tain to work freely. This most de- 
sirable feature is tented and 
controlled by this a ny. The 
_— Repeater is on e lead 
elegance of outline, 
rfection of baleece, quality and 
pera 120-page catalog, 300 illus- 
trations, cover in 9 colors, mailed 
for 3 stamps. 
The Marlin Fire Arms Co., 


New Haven, Conn. 

















PERFECT SUSPENDERATION 
GENUINE GUYOT SUSP ve ly indestructible 
les, and are perfect in all canoes. If your dealer tries 
tomake you buy imitations, send 50 cents for sample pair to 
OSTHEIMER BROTHERS, 621 Broadway, New York City 


Our Leading Bicycle m 95 
a Grade 1902 Model §& 
» to-date in size, design and 
ofan naa eda ss 
2 ier wi yin 
_ is The W. Wander Value of the Year. 
95 buys “4 Send for full description and large 
free Catalog of Bicycles and Sundries. 
SUTCLIFFE & ©@., Louisville, Ky. 




















the methods successful with these will also | 


| COMPLETE Filing Outtit 


prove applicable to most other plants. Even 
if this be not so, the success attained is o 
immense value. The frequent failure of the 
peach crop on account of ‘‘ yellows,’’ ‘‘ peach 
leaf curl,’’ and ‘“ 
known toeveryone. In thesea-island region 
of the South, where the finest grades of 
American cotton are produced, hundreds of 
acres, including many fine farms, have been 
rendered worthless for cotton by a disease 
known as “‘ wilt.’’ Knowledge in regard to 


cow peas is less general, although these form | 


the great forage and green fertilizer crop of 
the South. They are often alternated with 
cotton, as their roots possess the somewhat 
rare power of extracting the free nitrogen from 
the air and storing it up, ultimately leaving 
it in the soil for the benefit of other plants. 
Recently, whole fields of this have become 
“‘pea sick,’’ nearly every plant dying while 
quite young. 

All these diseases are due to fungus para- 
sites, which, year by year, have been slowly 
but surely spreading through the country. 
Besides the external symptoms, they manifest 
themselves by causing knots to form on the 


| roots, whereupon all the small fibres become 
| distorted, swollen and incapable of fulfilling 


their proper functions, and this leads, of 
course, to the death of the plant. Every 
attempt to kill the fungus by the ordinary 
ways of treating the soil and the plants with 
fungicides failed utterly, and growers were 
in despair when the Department hit upon the 
cure. 

When found it was so astoundingly simple 
that the only wonder was that no one had 
thought of it before. It seems that in many 
cotton fields, in many peach orchards, in many 
pea patches there were often observed to be 
one or more plants that refused to die with 
the rest and which survived to come to bear- 
ing. When the seeds—or cuttings—of these 
were sowed in the same soil, it was found 
that a large proportion of the resultant plants 
possessed the resistant power of the parent. 
Repeating this process of artificial selection 
again and again, sooner or later there de- 
veloped a strain that was wholly resistant 
to the attacks of the fungus. When this was 
done the problem was solved. 


New Artificial Fuels 


The newest thing in the way of artificial 
fuel is composed of four-fifths ground gyp- 


sum and one-fifth peat or other light vege- | 


table substance, the mixture being moulded 
into cartridges. Its inventor claims that it is 
an excellent substitute for coal, and can be 
cheaply manufactured. 

As yet such manufactured fuels have not 
come into use to any great extent in this 
country, coal and wood being plentiful, but 
in Europe they are decidedly popular. One 
of the most important problems attacked by 
inventors of artificial fuel is the utilization of 
coal dust, which at present goes largely to 
waste. It is mixed with clay and compressed 
into bricks for locomotives, petroleum fre- 
quently being added to give additional com- 
bustibility. 

The clay brick, light and porous, which is 
to be soaked in kerosene and put into the 
kitchen range, only requiring to be ignited, 
had some vogue a few years ago in New 
England, though persons who tried it soon 
gave it up because the extraordinary quantity 
of soot which it gave off blackened both food 
and cooking utensils. 

Cartridges of charcoal and ashes are largely 
used in Japan for domestic fuel, and for sim- 
ilar purposes sawdust and ashes have been 
combined, with some petroleum to make the 
compound burn. For fuels composed of gar- 
bage, dried and mixed with seaweeds, leaves, 
clam-shells, and other ingredients, there are 
numerous patents recorded at Washington, 
while the every-day corncob soaked in coal- 
oil is a familiar and primitive device. Even 
green weeds and grass have been cut and 
pressed into cartridges for the family cook 
stove. 

The use of dried salmon and other fishes on 
the northwest coast for fuel has long been 
well known. Probably the most extraordi- 
nary of all artificial fuels is the Egyptian 
mummy which an iconoclastic age has turned 
to account on a very considerable scale for 
cooking and heating, and even for running 
locomotives—a mode of employment for 
which the sacred ibis, as well as the equally 
revered cat and crocodile, contemporary with 
the Pharaohs, have proved well adapted. 
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little peach disease’’ is | 





f RARELY IF EVER 
HAS FIVE DOLLARS 


bought greater value than offered 
by our No.3 Columbia Zither. 
In finish, workmanship, tone 
quality and all that goes to 
make perfect instruments 


Columbia 


in which cards can be filed alphabetically and ac- 
cording to date simultaneously in the same tray. 


$1.00 


It consists of 
handsome 9 













i . . N a 
in., 10 in. or > 
11 in. desk ‘ $5.00 
tray of quarter Zithers “Tein, ame 

sawed oak, high- fo Play” 98.00 10 97.09 

ly polished, with are the world’s standard. Being readily played without a 
} adjustable follow- teacher they are both educational and entertaining. The 
| : free chart helps you. The bass notes are arranged in groups 

ing block —200 ma- of chords all made up. This enables accompaniment play- 
chine ruled and ing with less effort than on any other zither, 
printed first quality Your music dealer should have the Columbia. 


record cards, 5x 3, one Uf not, send price to us and we will ship, ex- 
set buff alphabetical 


guide cards with tabs, » $0 Vetter’s patent steel 
r 


press prepaid. Send for FREE Catalogue. 
Ar The Phonoharp (e., Dept. F, 152 Liverpool St., E. Boston, Mass. 















pointers, and our hundred page book, “ Busi- 





ness Pointers” for business and professional 
people. The entire outfit in stamps 
sent prepaid for - $1.00 or silver. 


VETTER DESK WORKS, 40 River Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
Mf? r's of Office Specialties for nearly a 4 century. 


LEAR TELEGRAPHY AT HOME 


Thorough instructions. Students as- 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Oberlin, 0 


ENCERIAN 


TEEL PENS 
uperior to all others. 





sisted to positions. Send for en 
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ACTUAL BOOKS ARE ALMOST SHEET-MUSIC SIZE. 


Only | 


The complete set of Famous Composers and Their Music 
(the standard musical library of the world, endorsed by prom- 
inent musicians everywhere—16 big volumes, beautifully 
bound in classic vellum) will be sent you as soon as you 
join the Wanamaker Music Club and pay the first dollar. 
Balance in seventeen payments—$2 a month. 


Famous Composers «i. Music 


If you’ ve any idea of ever buying a fine musical encyclopedia and library of classical 


and ul ic, 
pore" SEND THAT COUPON TS 


No matter whether you’re a musician or not, if you love music or have chil 
dren who are learning to play or sing, 


SEND THAT COUPON 7, >> 


If you don’t care especially for music for yourself, but think such a 
library might be a good thing to have on account of the musica 
friends who drop in from time to time to visit you, 


SEND THAT COUPON 7. >> 


For now is the time to get it, while we’re offering this special edition of 
the best musical library in the world at half price and on little monthly 
payments if you prefer to buy that way. It’s impossible to ade- 
quately describe this magnificent work in a magazine advertise- 
ment —but it costs you nothing to find out all about it. Just cut 
off the three-cornered coupon in the corner NOW, while you’re 
looking at it, and mail it to us at once. You will receive in 
return, free of cost, a book of specimen pages, full particu- 
lars of the club and a list of over 400 prominent musical 
people (Paderewski, Damrosch, Joseffy and such) who 
have bought and strongly endorsed the library. 



























JOHN 
WANAMAKER 


Philadelphia 
New York 










Without cost to me, please 
send book describing Famous 
Composers and Their Music and 
containing specimens of the colored 
plates and the music and text pages of 
the work, together with full details of 
your club offer. 
























John Wanamaker 


New York 





Name... 


Coupon MOB OOE inicitianinininabnjudtciitiys 





Philadelphia 
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ERE are a 

few letters 

recently received 

regarding the 
famous 


Ostermoor | 5 
ewit Mattress 1Je 


Elastic 
Felt 

Express charges prepaid. 
nights’ Free Trial—money returned if it is 
not even all you hoped. See also note at 
bottom of this advertisement. 





New York Central & Hudson River Railroad Co. 

OsTERMOOR & Co. New York, April 8, 1897 
Gentlemen: The Patent Elastic Felt Mattresses that 
I bought of you in 1893 have proven perfectly satisfac- 

tory in every regard, and we think them excellent. 

Very truly yours, 
GEORGE H.: DANIELS, 

General Passenger Agent 


Treasury Dept., U. S. Revenue Cutter Service 
OsTERMOOR & Co. Washington, D.C., Dec. 5, 1899 
Gentlemen: Your Patent Elastic Felt Mattresses, 
Pillows, Boat Cushions, etc., have been adopted ex- 
clusiv ely for use of the Revenue Cutter Service. It 
affords me great pleasure to say that they have given 
perfect satisfaction in all particulars, and in wear, 
cleanliness, elasticity and durability we deem them 
better than hair or any other mattress known. 
C. F. SHOEMAKER, Captain R. C. S. 


E, H. Gregory, M. D., St. Louis, Mo. 
OsTERMOOR & Co. 3525 Lucas Ave., Feb. 11, 1900 
Dear Sirs: Your Patent Eiastic Felt Mattresses have 
been in use in my house since 1877. During this time, 
twenty-three years, they have constantly grown in 
favor, remaining always the same, requiring no 


remaking. 
Yours truly, E. H. GREGORY 


Lord, Owen & Co., Chicago, lil. 
OsTERMOOR & Co. 72&74 Wabash Ave., Jan. 6, 1900 
Gentlemen: About five years ago I was induced to 
give your mattress a comparative trial with a first-class 
curled-hair mattress which was the t that money 


could buy. I have used your mattress constantly ever 
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Ohe 
Reading Table 





Illegible Writing 


When the instructors at Rugby took a lad 
to task for his poor penmanship he replied: 


‘Many men of genius have written worse | 


scrawls than I do; it is not worth while to 
worry about so trivial a fault.’’ Ten years 
later this lad was an officer in the English 
Army doing service in the Crimean War. An 
order he copied for transmission was so illegi- 
ble that it was given incorrectly to the troops, 
and cost many brave fellows their lives. 

Of course, it is true that the handwriting of 
many men of genius has been hopelessly bad. 
But such men have been great in spite of 
their faults. Imitation in this direction is 
decidedly unsafe. Even a great author’s 
style can rarely be imitated with success. 
There is a passage in Macaulay’s Diary which 
is full of significance. ‘‘I looked through 
,’’ he says. 
of me, but I am a very unsafe model. My 
manner is, I think, and the world thinks, on 





| the whole, a good one, but it is very near to 
| a very bad manner indeed. And those clear 
characteristics of my style which are the most | 


since, and it gives me much pleasure to state that I | 


find it to be in all respects as comfortable, agreeable, 
and as satisfactory as any mattress I have ever used, 
and your claims as to its wonderful merits and su- 
periority over all others I believe are fully sustained. 
Respectfully yours, THOMAS LORD 


Please send f for our FREE book 


a handsome little volume of 82 pages, finely illustrated, 
that tells the whole story and gives some interesting 
facts and surprising figures. You are under no obli- 
gation to buy — only send for the book. 

Not for sale by stores. This statement has no ex- 
ceptions. Our name and guarantee on every genuine 
mattress. If you rea//y want an Ostermoor Mattress, 
you must call or write to 


Ostermoor & Co., 101 Elizabeth St., New York 
The Black Cat 
Expanding Loop @& 
Garter 








garter loop. It appeals to men because the expanding 
loop is a flexible metal clasp that adjusts itself to every 
thickness of stocking and holds it firmly 


But Never Cuts or Tears the Finest Hose 


for under strain it gives alittle. ‘The best silk webbing 
in Black, White, Cardinal, Gold, Pink or Blue, 25c. 
Ask you ’ dea! er forthem. If he hasn't them, don’t take ay of 
the old style loop fasteners when you can get the expandi 
(which is so much better) for as 
same money, and the qualit Z 
the elastic, webbing and finis 
unexcelled, but send your ao 
to us direct, and we will fill it 
and guarantee satisfaction. 


Silustrated circular FREE. 
The Black Cat Garter Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 










Our unique method of selling 


may interest you. 
JAN dealer sells our pianos we sell 

| practically bring our 

large Boston establishment, 
Factory and Warerooms te your door. fe will quote 
you our lowest ayes explain our Easy Pay System 
as available in the most remote village in the United 
States as if you lived in Boston or New York. More 
than this, if our careful selection of a piano fails to 
please you, in other words, if you don’t want it after 


| easily copied are the most questionable.’’ 


But whatever may be thought of the folly of 
imitating the style of an author, to seek to 





‘* He is, I see, an imitator | 


emulate his greatness by imitating his hand- | 


writing would seem as hopeless a venture as 


| that of certain South Sea Islanders who are 


said to deceive themselves with the fancy that 


they can acquire the desirable qualities of a | 


great man by eating him. 

The writer of execrable scrawls may, 
indeed, often find himself in great company, 
for the number of great men who have written 
Badly seems almost legion. Byron, for 


| example, wrote what would seem to be, at a 
| glance, a schoolboy’s sprawling hand, and 


Sydney Smith’s manuscript was the woe of 
printers. A certain college student once 
remarked: ‘‘ If I were to write better people 
would find out how I spell.’’ 


The same may | 


2 ; | have been true, perhaps, of the witty Canon of | 
las the only valuable improvement ever made in a | 


St. Paul’s, for he was a notoriously poor 


| speller. 


The first Napoleon’s writing was even 
worse than Rufus Choate’s,; which, it has been 


} declared, could not be deciphered ‘‘ without 


the help of a pair of compasses and a quad- 
rant.’’ Napoleon’s letters to Josephine, from 
Germany, were so illegible that the wits of 
that day asserted that they were not love- 
letters, but maps of the seat of war. Dean 
Stanley’s style was as transparent as plate 
glass, but his correspondents found it diffi- 
cult to read even the signature to his letters. 
Mr. Gladstone was said to have spoiled his 
hand by his overindulgence in post-cards. 
Professor Huxley was one of the most lucid 


| of English writers, yet his manuscript was 


very hard to decipher. Verily, viewed from 


| some standpoints, it would seem as if great- 


Where no | 


seeing and trying it, it returns to us and we pay railroad 


freights both ways. We solicit correspondence. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


103 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Come Here! 





When in search 
of health and 
rest for mind and 


body. Your physician will agree. Booklet free. 
STEUBEN SANITARIUM, Hornelisville, N.Y. | 


ness and legible writing were not on friendly 
terms. 

It may be safely asserted, however, that 
men of genius rarely, if ever, pride them- 
selves upon their poor handwriting. ‘‘I 
write a detestable hand,’’ says Mr. 
Labouchere, the well-known English editor; 
and he further declares: ‘‘I am sure that I 
spend an hour every week trying to decipher 
signatures, and all those who receive many 
letters must do the same.”’ 

Perhaps the most incorrigible of all bad 
writers, among men of undoubted genius, 
was Rufus Choate. His handwriting, as is 
well known, was execrable. He once sent a 
note of advice to Webster concerning an 
important case. After struggling in vain to 


| decipher it, Webster impatiently exclaimed: 
| ** This fellow advises me what to do, and 





I can’t read a single word of his infernal 


| 
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Patent 
Leather. 


Box Kid 
Seamless Top, 


For Semi- 
Dress. 





Florsheim & ee ——— 








The degree of leather — quality 
—and the quality of benchwork 
in The Florsheim Shoe for men, 
are the highest that human in- 
genuity and unstinted capital can 
produce. 

The name ‘‘Florsheim’’ woven 
in every strap and stamped in 
the sole of every shoe means satis- 
faction to you. Satisfaction in 
shoe buying is something more 
than ‘‘eye-fancy.’’ 

Florsheim Shoe-satisfaction 
means the possession of an all- 
round, good-looking shoe, with 
the same kind of leather and 
benchwork that you get in the 
made-to-order shoes for which 
you pay $8 to $12. We make 
more shoes over each last, and 
you buy them for $5.00—there’s 
satisfaction. 

More about them in our interesting 
book, ‘‘ The Florsheim Way of Foot 
Fitting. ” Ask a dealer who sells 


The Florsheim Shoe, or write us. 
The book is free. 














Whist Lessons Free. 


A $20.00 series of Whist Lessons by mail, 
free, with each set of Paine’s Whist Trays 
bought from your dealer. Write us for 
particulars. Our booklet, ‘‘ Simple Whist,” 
teaches principles of the game in an even- 
ing. Mailed for 2-cent stamp. 


PAINE’S DUPLICATE WHIST TRAYS. 


Neat, Compact, 
Durable — most 
satisfactory for 
playing Duplicate Whist. 
Cards are easily inserted 
and securely held. 

Every detail patented. 

Infringements prosecuted. 


The U.S. Playing Card Co., Dept. 38, Cincinnati, U.S. A. 


ie 
SDEALERA, 


PAINE TRAY. 


Sold by dealers, or write 











N 16 colors our free book shows the “ FAMOUS 
MARYLAND" CARPETS, WALL PAPERS, ART 
SQUARES, RUGS, DRAPERIES, FRAMED PICTURES, 


BLANKETS, COMFORTS, SEWING MACHINES AND 
SPECIALTIES IN UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE. These 
lithographed plates enable you to make an _ intelli 
selection. 326 designs are shown, and the Mill prices are 
considerably below retail prices. 
Carpets sewed free, wadded lining fur- 
nished without charge and freight pre- 
paid on all the above merchandise. 
Our General Catalogue of 480 pages costs $1.25 to print and 
mail, and quotes wholesale prices to consumers on everyt 
to Eat, Use and Wear. 193 pages, size 10 x 14% in., are de- 
voted to Furniture and Furnishings at 25 per cent. to 75 per 
cent. below regular prices. This catalogue is sent to you for 
10c, which 10¢ you deduct from your first order of $1.00, 
Address this way: 


JULIUS HINES & SON, Baltimore, Md., Dept. 438 














BURNS 9O% AIR 


10 per cent. Hydro-Carbon Gas 


SUN INCANDESCENT LAMPS 


GASOLINE 
Each one is a complete 
gas plant in itself. Gives 
times the light of a ker- 
osene lamp, at one-half the 
cost. Cheaper than gas or 
electricity. Light is abun- 
dant, white and steady. 
Needed in homes, stores, halls, 
churches, etc. Conforms to all insur- 
ance underwriters’ rules. We have 
branch supply depots in all the large 
cities of the S. from which orders 
are filled, thus making saving in 
freight rates. Book and prices free. 
Agents Wanted 
SUN VAPOR LIGHT CO., Box 508, Canton, O. 
(Licensee of the ground patent for Vapor Lamps.) 


Burner "s::" 


PROVIDES 


TWO SHAVING LUXURIES: Warm 
Suds and a Hot Razor 


Tenderness of skin after shaving is caused 
by use of cold suds and cold razor. The 
cutting qualities of any razor are vastly im- 
proved by dipping it in hot water 

This burner is invaluable in nursery, ae 
dining, bath and bed rooms 


Fits any Chafing Dish 
Price, postpaid, $1.00, Flexible 
gas tube to fit any gas fixture, 5c. 
per foot postpaid. 


BAIRD MANUPACTURING CO., 184 Ontario Street, CHICAGO 
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ARE UNLIKE OTHER DYES 


and so simple a child can use them. Noe xperi- 
ence is necessary to obtain fast, brilliant colors 
that Will Not Boil, Freeze or Wash Out. 
‘hey are the daintiest, most economical and 
durable package dye in the world, and positively 


GUARANTEED NOT TO FADE 


Feathers, skirts, waists, odds and ends of ribbon or 
silk can be mace to look like new for a few cents in hes 






own home, and being twice the strength of ot 
carpets and rugs retain their brilliancy for years w 
colored with TONK’S FRENCH DYES. 

Each pkg. colors from 1 to 4 Ibs., accordin 
Price 10 cts. per pkg., 6 pkgs. for 40 cts. 
for wool or cotton and give dealer's name. 


Agents make $2 to $6 a day ensily — write at once 
Box 411, Vassar, Mich. 


to shades. 
y whether 


FRENCH DYE COMPANY 
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Be an Ad-Writer 


Be a good one —learn how to do good 














$1512 advertising and get the best teacher 
oucan., John Wanamaker, 
in ennen, and a score of the world’s 
vewis Sys advertisers. . BrUD 
Prizes ‘a p ALWAYS. ery? A 


SALARY. Only perso! 
course in abeutiien by a recognized specialist. 


60 PAGES OF PROOF FREE. 
E. St. Elmo Lewis, 518 Wainut Street, Phila. 
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SHE QUIT COFFEE 


And Got Well with the Help 
of Postum Food Coffee 


“Tam a school girl and want 
to tell you what Postum Food 
Coffee has done for me and 
several of my relatives. 

“The old-fashioned cof- 
fee always made me heavy 
and dull,and gave me heartburn, 
with dyspepsia. When we tried 
Postum Food Coffee it did not taste 
good, but I begged for another trial, 
when the directions were followed, 
and we found it delicious. Since 
that time we have used it regularly, 
and I never have any trouble with 
the heavy feeling or dyspepsia. 

“Dr. Lowrie prescribed Postum 
for my uncle, Mr. . prop- 
erty man of the Boston Theatre, 
and it worked a marvelous change 
in him. He quit the common coffee, 
and has been using Postum Food 
Coffee ever since. He looks better 
than he ever did before. His fam- 
ily also use it. Uncle is very strong 
in his praise of Postum for the good 
it has done him. Please do not 
use my signature, but you can use 
the statement.””», ———————-, Worr- 
cester, Mass. The name can be 
furnished by the 


POSTUM CEREAL COMPANY 
At Battle Creek, Mich. 


Cheaper than Beef 


“All the wheat that’s fit to eat’’ 


Every pound of Franklin Mills Flour represents 
a pound of food value. One dollar’s worth of beef 
contains nutriment for two and four-fifth days. One 
doliar’s worth of 














FLOUR 


A FINE FLOUR OF THE ENTIRE WHEAT 


contains nutriment for 1944 
days. When the true vans 
of the fine flour is known 
all will use it as their bread 
food. It is easy of diges- 
tion, perfect in assimilation 
and thoroughly nourishes 
every part of the body. 

If your grocer does not 
keep Franklin Milis Flour 
have him order some for 
you, or send us his name 
and your order—we will 
see that you are supplied. 
See that the Flour de- 
livered bears our label, 
avoid substitutes. 


Booklet with key to the picture Free for the asking. 
THE GENUINE MADE ONLY BY 
The Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y. 


Absolute Range Perfection 


Cash or Credit Free Inspection and Trial 


You can save $10 a one get the very acme of range con- 
one" CLAPP’S IDEAL 
STEEL RANGE 


The “top notch” of all steel 
ranges. It is so far superior to all 
others that you should see photo- 
graphs and detailed 
descriptions to convince 
you. Oven perfect with 
any fuel. Wr. 500 to 600 
Ibs. Lasts a lifetime. My 
motto: ‘‘The BEST for the 
LEAST Money.” I refer 
toany bank. SENT FREE 
valuable descriptive cat- 
alogs and booklets. 
CHESTER D. CLAPP 
627 Summit St., Toledo, Ohio 
Practical Stove and Range Man 
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WU 
It Costs Less Than You Think 


for a Strong, durable, attractive Wrought Iron or Wire 
for your Lawn or Cemetery. lity and styles un- 
Write for free Catalogue C, 207 S. Senate Ave. 


Enterprise Foundry and Fence Co., Indianapolis, Ind. . 
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hieroglyphics.’’ A certain Bostonian 
sented, among other papers, a copy of a letter 
to President Buchanan from Rufus Choate, 
with a note stating that he sent a copy because 
he knew that the President could never 
decipher the original, and that he had left 
blanks for some words which he could not 
himself transcribe. Choate, himself, seemed 
conscious of this infirmity, and once wittily 
remarked to a presiding judge: ‘‘I write 
well, your Honor, but slow/ly.’’ 

As already indicated, the subject has a 
serious side as well. Few seem to realize 
that thoughtless negligence in this direction 
may be attended by most serious consequences 
when least expected. The address on the 
letter is illegible—the note goes to protest, 
and the fortunes of a great house are in the 
dust, while the all-important message, on 
which the fate of the firm had hung, has been 
sent to the Dead Letter Office. ‘‘ We have 
no scales by which we can weigh our faithful- 
ness to duties, or determine their relative 
importance in God’s eyes.’’ That which 
seems a trifle to us may be the secret spring 
which shall move the issues of life and death. 

—William J. Tilley. 


How the Roosevelts Go Riding 


At about four o’clock on any fine after- 
noon in Washington an interesting little 
scene takes place in the grounds of the White 
House. 

President and Mrs. Roosevelt usually 
choose late in the afternoon for their ride 
together on horseback. First, a groom and 
an orderly, this latter being a soldier in uni- 
form, make their appearance with three horses 
from the White-House stables. One of the 
horses bears a side-saddle, and is evidently 
intended for Mrs. Roosevelt. The animals 
are led back and forth along the smooth gravel 
road for a few minutes, and then the President 
and his wife are seen coming down over the 
greensward from the Executive Mansion. 
They are followed by a trusted man-servant. 

Presently the master and mistress of the 
White House mount. The President leaps 
briskly into his saddle, while the orderly 
holds hishorse. Mrs. Roosevelt mounts with 
the assistance of the servant, while her mare 
and the orderly’s horse are held by the groom. 
Then the big iron gates are thrown open, and 
the distinguished couple, followed by the 
orderly, go galloping away. 

The man-servant’s intrusion into the scene 
is the interesting part of it. Of course, the 
groom and the orderly could easily hold the 
three horses; but it is out of the question, as 
a matter of military etiquette, for the soldier 
to hold a woman’s horse, even though she be 
the wife of the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army. To hold the President’s horse is a 
matter of ordinary military routine, but to 
perform the same duty for a lady would be 
considered menial service. Nor can the 
orderly, the soldier, allow his post by the 
President to be taken by the groom. Hence 
the man-servant brought from the house. 

The orderly is said to be the best revolver- 
shot in the army. It is said that he can hita 
swallow on the wing nearly every time with 
a pistol-bullet. His instructions are to follow 
Mr. and Mrs. Roosevelt at a discreet distance, 
and to keep a sharp lookout for anybody who 
may act in a suspicious manner. It would 
be a very difficult thing for an ill-disposed 
person to attack the President under such 
circumstances without being shot to death 
before he had a chance to do any mischief. 


Rae 
GRAY DAYS 


By Charles W. Stevenson 


A stecl-white sky, no wind, no rain, 
A wandering flake of snow, 

Along the hills an amber stain 
Where maples grow — 

A solemn landscape, sad and still, 

Waiting the winter’s will. 


Indoors, a sense of cheerlessness, 
A spirit burning low, 

Slow tides of feeling full of stress 
As rivers flow — 

Thought, lustreless as pallid rays, 

Down lonely, Icafless ways. 


Gray days of winter, sombre, drear, 
Sifting a bitter ash 

Upon the gloomy house of Fear; 
What joy they dash — 

Better the storm-winds madly blow! 

Better the falling snow. 


pre- | 
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what any other first-class edition costs. 
and one dollar a month will keep it. 


Cambridge text, which has been for forty 


Explanatory and Critical Notes, which 


colors and photogravures on Japan vell 


Works are given complete, including the 


Shakespearean library. 


The first edition— which was sold at 
was closed out last month, but orders 
We felt that we could not disappoin 


have ordered a new edition, which will 
easy payment plan— $1.00 a month. 
way a splendid specimen of modern 


You may pay in little payments of 


at our expense without costing you 


FRE 


ing one volume) and a Plan of Study for each play, 
questions. 


The Method of Study for each play is invaluable 


The University 


Society 
78 Fifth Avenue, New York 


The Best Shakespeare 


at Half-Price for a Limited Time 


I@> This edition of Shakespeare will interest you. 
clearness and convenience of arrangement, but, in regard to price, it costs less than half 
The Coupon will bring you a set for examination, 





Sets in 13 Handsome Volumes, 7000 pages. 


The New International Edition 


This edition of Shakespeare stands based on three centuries of searching criticism. 
It indicates the high-water mark of Shakespearean scholarship. 


this text has been added Prefaces; copious Critical Comments taken from the 
works of great Shakespearean scholars; full Glossaries defining every difficult word; 


are over 200 Illustrations, many of them being full-page chromatic plates in 


Life of Shakespeare by Dr. Israel Gollancz, with critical estimates of Shakespeare's 
genius by Walter Bagehot, Leslie Stephen and Thomas Spencer Baynes. 


elegantly bound in cloth or half-leather, stamped in gold. A set is a complete 


Entire Sets Sent on Approval 


good faith expecting to secure a set at the introductory prices, so we 


prices are $22.00 for a set in half-leather, and $18.00 for a 
set in cloth— about one-half the regular subscription prices. 


Coupon will bring you a set for examination (express pre- 
paid by us), and if not satisfactory it may be returned 


We will send free with each set of this edition a 
complete Topical Index to Shakespeare’s plays (form- 


The Index Volume is in every way equal to a Concord- 
ance, and no Concordance can be purchased for less than $6.00. 


Beautiful Specimen Pages Sent on Request. 


Not only does it excel in accuracy, 





Size of Volumes, 8x 514 inches 


It contains the famous 
years the standard text of Shakespeare. To 


make clear every obscure passage. There 


um. Included with the set is a complete 


Shakespeare’s 


Sonnets and Poems. The volumes are 


half-price for introductory purposes — 
continued to come in by every mail. 
t those who sent their orders in 


be sold at half-price, and on the 
The new edition is in every 
bookmaking. The special 


The 
University 
Society 


a cent. 78 Eu Avenue 


Please send me on 

approval, prepaid, a set 

of The New International 

Shakespeare, in haif-leather, 

with Index and Method of 

Study. If satisfactory I agree to 

pay $1 withia 5 days and $1 per 

month thereafter for 21 months; if 

not satisfactory I agree to return 
them within 5 days 


$1.00 a month. The 


containing study 
to students. 


Name... 





S. E. P. 2-22. GEM ntcovesscasscnccssen 
In ordering cloth change 21 months to 17 months. 
Net necessary to send coupon if The Saturday Evening 
Pest is meniioned. 











“Don’t shout” 


“Thear you. I can hear now 
as well as anybody.” 

“* How ?? Oh, some- 
thing new—The Morley 
Ear-drum. I’ve a pair 
in my ears now, but you can’t 
see ’em—they’re invisible. 
I wouldn’t know I had ’em in my- 
self, only that I hear all right.” 
The Morley Ear-drum makes up for 

deficlenckes of the impaired natural 
ear. Entirely different from any 
other device. Nodrugs. No 
wire, rubber, metal nor 
glass. Invisible, comforta- 
bie, safe. Adjusted by any one. 

For sale by leading druggists. 
Uf yours doesn't have them, write 
Jor booklet, FREE. 


THE MORLEY CoO. 
Department T, 19 South 16th Street, Philadelphia 
PROFITS (pitts ow ldcsiseation Othe 


ao T and Pocket Book with Special §1000.00 Accident 
and Health Insurance Policy. 


COMMERCIAL REGISTRY CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


































New model now 
ready for men of 
7 work; also 
small size for boys. 


50 cents everywhere, or 
by mail —— 
A. Edgarten » Co. 














A TRIAL FREE 


Box 231, Sairtey, “ihane. 
The most useful and labor- 
saving device ever applied 


a 
toa ycle. We will attach 


it to any bicycle for $4.50. W rite for free 
trial offer and complete 1902 Catalogue 
of Bicycles and Sundries. 

SUTCLIFFE & CO., Leulsville, Ky. 
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DIFFERENT FLAVORS. 


NATIONAL “Biscuit COMPANY. 
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Surprise 


DAHLIAS 


12 for 60 cents 

23 for $t90 
Half the usual price. 
Quantity Limited 





These Dahlias are grown from seeds of all classes, Pompon, 
Show and Cactus. Both double and single flowers will be 
produced: they have never blossomed but will this season. 
New varieties of Dahlias are obtained from seedlings and 
every purchaser can be assured of a wealth of bloom and 
possibly one or two valuable novelties. No such offer has 
ever before been made. Order now. 


VICK’S GARDEN AND FLORAL GUIDE 


free with every order, and to others who write and mention 
what they wish to grow. Splendidly illustrated. Full of 
information and advice on planting. Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds, Roses and Shrubbery, Plants, Bulbs and 
Small Fruits—it contains them all. Whether you grow for 
profit or pleasure it will help you. Send for it. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, Box 1509, Rochester, N. Y. 























We or for $3°4 
Carpet Your eee 


new, serviceable and healthful 


Brusselette Art Rugs 
Attractive and artistic patterns,woven on 
both sides and in all colors and sizes. 
Easily kept clean and warranted to out- 
wear higher-priced carpets. Sent prepaid 
to any point east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Money refunded if not Satisfactory. 
lllustrated catalogue showing rugs in 
actual colors sent free. 


SANITARY MFG. COMPANY 
48 Bourse Building Philadelphia, Pa. 

























Displaces the Rubber Band 
Safest, neatest and quickest way to tie 
up valuable papers, notes, deeds, bonds, 
etc., for filingaway. Considering their’ 


tility and Durability they are cheaper than 
tape or perishable rubber bands. Made in 
three lengths and colors. Sample doz. 36-in., 
postpaid, 0 cts. Write for price list “ C. 


Universal Package Tie Device Co., Macon, Ga. 
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$3.00 Coaster Brake s2:2""i: 


piace & 
wal sprocket. Any one can apply it. 


For free booklet and 


rticulars, address CANPIELD BRAKE CO., Corning, N.Y. | 


‘Our Federal 
Bankruptcy Act 


By Dorr A. Himball 


| ITH one accord the entire commercial 
WwW interests of America are asking: 

‘““What will Congress do with the 
| national bankruptcy law?’’ Every merchant, 
| manufacturer, tradesman, lawyer and man 
of affairs who is in touch with the forces that 
are shaping the trend of business events 
knows that the repeal or the material amend- 
ment of the Federal bankruptcy aet now in 
| force is one of the most vital and significant 
| pieces of legislation now before the law- 
makers of the National Congress. 

All probabilities point to amendment 
instead of repeal. At a recent meeting of 
their national association, the credit men of 
the United States took definite action by urg- 
ing the passage of an amendment known as 
the ‘‘ Ray bill.’’ This strikes at a correction 


ruptcy act, and holds that ‘‘ payments or par- 
tial payments on account, without intention 
on the part of the debtor to prefer or acknowl- 
edge on the part of the creditor that the 
debtor is either insolvent or intended to pre- 
fer, should not be held as preferences.’’ 

The necessity for such an amendment arises 
from one of the most celebrated and far- 
reaching decisions in the history of bank- 
ruptcy litigation. In the famous Carson, 
Pirie, Scott and Company case, the United 
States Supreme Court held that partial pay- 
ments ‘‘on account’? made within four 
| months previous to filing a petition in bank- 
| ruptcy, although without the knowledge on 
the part of the creditors receiving such pay- 
ment that the debtor was in a condition of 
insolvency, must be refunded before the cred- 
itor could be allowed to participate in the 
estate of the insolvent. On the other hand, 
an account paid in full during that period 
was upheld. 

This not only gave the creditor who pushed 
his claim without leniency an unqualified 
advantage, but it also compelled the creditor 
who had shown mercy to accept a partial 
payment as full settlement of the claim or to 
take his chances that his percentage of the 
estate would yield him a larger amount than 
the payment “‘ on account ’’ already in hand. 
Such a choice frequently involves a problem 
of extreme difficulty amounting to mere 
guesswork. Though the correction of this 
phase of the law would be greatly in the 
interest of justice, the relief thus afforded 
would be at best temporary, incidental and 
inadequate. Nothing short of the repeal of 
the entire act can satisfy the full demand of 
commercial fairness. 





The Immorality of the Law 


The ethics of the bankruptcy act cannot be 
more succinctly stated than in the words of 
Hon. Christian C. Kohlsaat, of the United 
States District Court, who recently declared: 
** This law is needed only in times of financial 
depression. .... But it would not do for 
this law to be a permanent thing. It is an 
immoral thing to contract debts to be can- 
celed by law. It is an immoral thing to lose 
| sense of honor and pay debts by going into 
bankruptcy. And it is an immoral thing for a 
land to have a law in force always which would 
permit dishonest men to get the better of their 
creditors. This law may be all right for a 
year. After that time it should be repealed.”’ 


What is the practical operation of the | 


bankruptcy law now in force? It affords the 
shiftless, tricky and dishonorable a sure and 
safe means of preying upon the merchant who 
is doing an honorable and legitimate busi- 
ness. And this advantage is used with the 
most shameless effrontery. As an example 
of this practice let me state an instance which 
came under my personal observation. 

A merchant who had but recently passed his 
affairs through the bankruptcy mill, thereby 
absolving himself from seventy per cent. of 
his indebtedness, applied to me for credit. 
Our previous dealings had been entirely on a 
cash basis. He gave me a written statement 
that he had, in his own right, a business cap- 
ital of $10,000. When asked to explain how 
he could be worth this amount of money on the 
heels of bankruptcy proceedings which yielded 
his creditors only thirty per cent. of their 
claims, he smilingly replied that his affairs had 
been in the hands of a very careless attorney. 
The latter was so forgetful that he neglected to 
schedule, with the petition in bankruptcy, 
an asset of $10,000. This was not discov- 
ered until immediately after the court had 
issued the discharge. Of course, it was a 


of the gravest defect of the existing bank- | 
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you: too, may get a Free Scholarship if you 
apply for it now. It will entitle you to Free 
Tuition (the only expense being the actual cost of in- 
struction papers and postage) in any of the Engineer- 


ing Courses: Mechanical, Electrical, Steam, Textile, 
Heating, Plumbing and Ventilation, including Mechanical 
Drawing. It is 


An Opportunity Which Opens the Door 
to Fame and Fortune 


The trained workers, the men who add to their 
natural abilities a thorough Technical training, will 
be the leaders in the industries of the Twentieth 
Century. Thousands of young men fail to appreciate 

the importance of improving their spare time. 
Handbook describing Courses, Methods and Regular Terms to 
any one mentioning The Saturday Evening Post. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
(Chartered by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts) 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
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Smith’s Adjustable Index Tags 
“Save 20 per cent. of a book-keeper’s time.” 
Instantly applied or 
moved to meet cl 
conditions. 400 kinds 
printed tags, in 
Alphabets, Monthe atte 
kept in stock. Tags to 
write on. Used by U. 
S. P.O. and War Depts. 
Cat. & Price List Free. 
Sample Tag 5 Cents. 
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use our Foot and Hand Power 
Machinery. Send for Catalogues: 


A—Wood-working Machinery. 
B—Lathes, etc. 
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e “am, GILBERT’S HEEL CUSHIONS 

Typewriter “Worn inside the shee,” 

IS THE UNIVERSAL SAVER. crease Height, Nae 

: ~< etter Fitting Shoes, 

It is a time Saver, a labor saver, a trouble ing. Indorsed by physicians. Simply phiend to tee toh Ane 
n 





xpen: aver n Don't require larger shoes. +» 25c. ; n., 35c.; 1 in., 5c. 
Savet, &8 be o ° riding d per pair. At shoe and dep’t stores. READ: Send name, size 
a business builder. shoe, height desired, and 2-cent stamp for pair on ten days’ trial. 


GILBERT MFG. CO., 16 Elm Street, Rochester, N. Y. 








WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 Broadway, New York 


STENOGRAPHERS 














a 
So Newspaper Sketching, Designing, etc. Bes 
Prepares quickly for Pa: ing Work. Personal Instruction and 


will obtain Best Results 
and Greatest Speed by using 


Dixon’s Stenographer Pencils 


=. Adapted to a! tudents enthusiastic. Easy terms. 

‘gest and Most Practical School. Inc: rated. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING 

Write for particulars 11 N. Penn 8t., Indianapolis, U. 8. 4. 











Made especially | ; 
for Shorthand 0 Lea From a Shorthand Writer 
requirements \ rll Robert Rose, official shorthand re- 

° : porter of last Democratic National 
Mention this publica- Convention, will teach you at Your 


tion and send 10c. for fe Th B Home the same system of short- 
samples worth double. ¢ est hand heuses. ‘Tuition fee reason- 


JOSEPH DIXON j YO and money vefunded j case 
f o ssati: tion. J rite for par- 

CRUCIBLE CO. (| Shorthand | icv": “ROBERT ROSE 
rag City ai Suite 12, Metropolitan Bidg., Chicago 

















HORT STORIES 


bring high prices. Thousands of 

good stories which might easily 

made salable make up the great mass 

of “rejected manuscripts.” Our 
School of Journalism, in charge of 
successful authors, criticises, cor- 
rects and revises, as well as 
teaches how to write. 













We have mace plenty of money in the 
poultry business and have grown from 
year to year until our Milheok Farm is 
now the largest pure bred poultry estab- 
lishment in the country. Our new year book 
**Poultry for Profit’’ 

will start you right. All about breeding, feed- Write for Booklet. 

P ing, ete. Cuts of fowls win prices ; cegs n sea- NAT’L CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE 
son. Book has cost too much money and experi- 9 ’ ington, D.C 
ence to be given away, but we mail it for 10 cents, 19-48 94 Hof’! Rank Bidp, Was 


THE J. W. MILLER CO.. Ber 12, Frevert. | Pont Estate Wanted 


Takes spare time only. Same teachers and for sale. If you want to sell or buy (no matter 
STUDY for ten years. Plan oe by Judges where located) ae description and cash price and I 
pted to will send (FREE) my successful plan. 


—_ moray sees A 
the bus or man. Pre- 
LAW pares for the bar. Three W. M. OSTRANDER, 1421 North American Bldg., Philadelphia 
courses: College, Business, 
A Preparatory. Opens new prospects CLASS PINS with one, _ 
in business. Graduates everywhere. or three let- 
Liberal terms. Special ters with ‘Ol, 
HOME offer new. Postal card now 
will bring full particulars. 
Sprague Correspondence Sehocl of Law 
211 Majestic Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 

























"02, 03, enameled in one or two colors, 
sterling silver, 25c. each; $2.50 a doz. 
Silver plated, 10c. each; $1.00 a doz ore 
Special designs in pins or badges made for class 
or society at reasonable prices ; send design and class colors for 


Catalog free. Address Bastlin Bros., Rochester, X.Y. 


CYPHERS INCUBATOR | we Made or saved. Print your 
World's Standard Hatcher Big Mc PRROVY ovr carts. &., with 3B 

Used on 26 Gov. Experiment Stations in U.S., ey Press. Larger size for 

Canada, Australia and New Zealand. Gold 

Medal at Pan-American, Oct., 1901. 16-p.circu- 

lar free. Complete comsonne, 180 p. 8x11 in. 


OYPHERS INCUBATOR CO. 
Buffalo, N. ¥., Chicago, Ill, Boston, Mass., New York 
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Russian Blouse. 


We Have No Branch Stores — No Agents. 
Our goods sold only at this one store. 


60-62 W. 23d St., New York. 


ESTs © 





Blue and white and red 
and white striped 
Linens, 


$3.85. 


Sizes 3 to 8 years. 
By mail, postage paid, 
20 cents extra. 


Our New Spriag and Summer 


CATALOGUE 
(Ready about March 10th) 
describing over 2,000 
articles — over 1,000 of 
which are illustrated — 

for the complete 


Outfitting 
of Boys, Girls and In- 
fants, sent for 4 cents 
postage. 





Address Dept. 13, 
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A SHAKESPEAREAN CLASSIC 


in stamps to pay postage, and we will forward 
to you an elegantly printed copy of 


“Shakespeare, the Man” 


by Walter Bagehot. 
essay is sold by other publishers at 50c. a copy. 
With it we will send a fine photogravure plate of 
Shakespeare and a coloredchromatic plate repre- 
senting a scene from one of the plays, and hints 
regarding the study of the plays. We make this 
offer to enable us to give you some information 
regarding the best Shak 
and it is made only to reliable men and women. 
Send name and address and 6¢ in stamps to 
y postage. Mention THE SATURDAY EVENING 
OST when writing. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY (Dept. EB) 


= 


HOW TO GET 


FREE 


If you do not own a 
“ar Shakespeare, 
or if you own a com- 
plete set and the Notes 
are not sufficiently full 
and clear, if there are 
no satisfactory Glos- 
saries, no Critical Com- 
ments, or no Helps to 
the study of the plays 
send us your name an 
address and six cents 


This brilliant and unique 


es ever published, 





78 Fifth Avenue, New York - 











A school for girls and young women, located on a 
beautiful estate of 10 acres, within the National 
Capital. Surrounded, and within easy reach of 
many and varied 
which Washington is famed. Faculty of cultured 
instructors of the highest grade. E 
. Elegantly furnished rooms. 
life. Number of gree in the boarding depart- 
ment limited to 100, 
College Courses. 
a year. 


Third and T Streets, N. B., Washington, D. C. 
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Washington College 


—- 


educational institutions for 


Enlarged build- 
Refined home 


Preparatory, Certificate and 
s. Music, Art, Elocution. 
For catalogue address 


F. MENEFEE, President 


Terms, 




















The “Best” Light 


is a portable 100 candle power light, cost- 
ing only 2 cts. per week. Makes and burns 
its own gas. 
acetylene, and cheaper than kerosene. No 
Dirt. NoGrease. No Odor. Over 100 styles. 
Lighted instantly with a match. Every 
lamp warranted, Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


THE *‘BEST”’ LIGHT CO. 
5-25 East Sth Street, CANTON, OHIO 





STO 
STAMMERING 


BENJI, N. BOGUE, Founder and Principal, The Hogue School for 
109 Kast Walnut St., Indianapolis, Ind., U. 8, A. 


I can perfect your speech. Postal brings particulars 
of my successful scientific method. En- 
dorsed by pupils and public. 


Write me to-day. 





PATENT SECURED #2222: 


patentability. 


Send for our Guide Book and What To Invent, finest publications 


ever issued for free distribution. 


Patents secured through us ad- 


without charge in The Patent Record. SAMPLE COPY 


* EVANS, WILKENS & ©0., Washington, D.C. | 











righter than electricity or | 


great surprise; but there was nothing to do 
but make the best of this stroke of legal care- 
lessness—and this was what he was trying 
to do! 

Another significant light on the practical 
workings of this law is to be had by reading 
the advertisements of bankruptcy lawyers. 
These may be seen in almost any of the met- 
ropolitan daily papers or in the so-called 
legal journals. I recall one such advertise- 
ment which set forth the fact that the total 
expense of passing through bankruptcy was 
guaranteed to be only forty dollars. Another 
urged that all persons burdened with indebt- 
edness should take immediate advantage of 
the law, as its repeal was being agitated and 
the golden opportunity was likely soon to be 
closed. From the records of some courts, 
however, it would seem that very few persons 
have neglected to rid themselves of their 
obligations by this legalized method of 
escape. For example, between July 1, 1898, 
when the law went into effect, and December 
31, 1899, 489 petitions in bankruptcy were 
filed in the United States Court at Birming- 
ham, Alabama; 247 at Montgomery, and a 
total of 900 in the entire State. Of the 247 
filed in the capital city of the commonwealth 
244 were voluntary petitions. In this con- 
nection it should be said that there is no 


| particular reason for the belief that Alabama 


is more fortunate than her sister States in the 
number of citizens willing to absolve them- 
selves from their indebtedness through the 
convenient agency provided by this law. 

An incidental effect of this law is a terrific 
blow to general legal practice. One brilliant 
and witty attorney summarizes the effect of 
this act upon his calling as follows: 

‘‘When a firm failed, prior to the time 
when this law went into effect, the lawyers 
got ninety-nine per cent. of the assets, the 
creditor who was the sharpest and liveliest 
hustler got one per cent., and the rest got 
what the boy shot at. Now the bankrupt 
files his petition, gets his discharge, snaps 
his fingers at the men who were indiscreet 
enough to sell him goods, and proceeds to 
acquire a new assortment of creditors.”’ 


Gross Abuses by the Debtcrs 


So liberal, from the debtors’ viewpoint, are 
the provisions of the present law, that it is 
abused in a wholesale way by men who are 
eager toescape smalldebts. When the cost of 
going through bankruptcy is only forty dollars 
—and sometimes less — it will be seen that a 
very small indebtedness is sufficient to tempt 
a man to use this expedient. Recently a 
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mechanic owing a board bill of a little more | 


than $100 filed a petition. The widow to 
whom this amount was due was told that the 
law would give her almost nothing. 
exclaimed: ‘‘ How can such things be in this 
country?’’ and was led sobbing out of the 
court-room. The pathos of the scene touched 
the hearts of all—save the delighted petitioner. 

An inevitable result of the bankruptcy act 
as now construed by the Supreme Court is to 


She | 


make commercial houses extremely conserva- | 


tive in the extension of credits. This must, 
of necessity, work hardship to many trades- 


their obligations possible through this act, 
would be much more liberally dealt with by 
the wholesalers. This enforced curtailment 
of credit and denial of extensions cause many 
to go into bankruptcy who might otherwise 
have pulled through, paying their entire obli- 
gations dollar for dollar. 

A glance at the history of bankruptcy acts 
shows that the public conscience is becoming 
gradually hardened on this score. The first 
law of this kind was passed in the dark days 
immediately following 
War. It was limited to five years, but was 
repealed in three years because the public 


became convinced that it was subjected to | 
Next came the act of 1841, following | 


abuse. 
the panic of 1837. Again the conscience of 
the people quickly reasserted itself after 
only thirteen months of operation. In 1867 
our commercial integrity suffered another 
assault in the form of a Federal bankruptcy 
statute, and the results were so disastrous 
that this was repealed with considerable 
promptness. About the same time England 
endured the same kind of a moral relapse, 
which caused one of Great Britain’s cele- 
brated jurists to observe: ‘‘While this measure 
continues in force no man with a proper 
sense of his duty to his family will think 
of paying twenty shillings in the pound.’’ 

In view of all these and many other equally 
convincing facts I cannot escape the convic- 
tion that the present bankruptcy act has long 
outlived the period of its legitimate expedi- 
ency and should, for the commercial honor of 
our country, be wiped from the statute book. 
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HE fairies of ‘“‘A Midsummer-Night’s Dream” could not bestow a 
more marvelous or precious endowment than THE ANGELUS. It 
saves years of hard work. No more practicing of finger exercises— 

no more aches in trying to master the mechanical keyboard of a piano. 
THE ANGELUS has a finger for every note of your music. 
expression, you give the time, you give the phrasing. 
the conventional and usual way of playing your favorite music on the 
piano, or whether you prefer your own interpretation, makes no differ- 
ence to THE ANGELUS. THE ANGELUS obeys every whim of 
Artistic catalogue of all instruments sent on application. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY 
Main Offices and Factories, MERIDEN, CONN., U. S. A. 


Highly endorsed by Sembrich, De Reszke, Josef Hofmann, D’Albert, Tossell, and 
other of the world’s most noted musicians. 
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is sound, restful sleep —the kind that means 
good health and sweet temper. A good 
mattress is the first requisite to such 
sleep. Our handsome booklet, 


“Ezybeds of Kapok” 


tells about the safest, most comfortable, 
springy and sanitary mattress made—the 


**Ezybed”’ Kapok Resilient Mattress, 


which we sell on 60 nights’ trial, express 
prepaid, and guarantee to be absolutely 
orless, non-absorbent and vermin proof. 
Booklet also illustrates and suggests ar- 
rangements of window seats, cozy corners, 
etc., which can be beautified by Kapok 
Cushions. Send for Free Booklet. 


The Bohnert-Brunsman Co. 
DEPT. M, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


















keep a jar of the 





Extract 


LIEBI 


| OF BEEF always at hand both for flavor- 
men who, but for the easy means of evading 


the Revolutionary | 


ing soups and sauces as well as for making 
that handy cup of hot beef tea, will 
oblige by sending her address to Dauchy 
& Co., P. O. Box 718, New York, N. Y. 


| She will receive, free, a useful cook book. 





TheBoys’ 
World 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED 
468 WEEKLY PAPER 4&6 














For all boys, and for every day of the week. Stands for all 
that is noblest in boy life. It is intended to assist and to 
uplift boys in their own sphere; to make each day worth 
living, and each deed its best ; to increase faith and courage, 
and to spread a charm continually about the way. Conducted 
by a corps of ablest Christian writers, and workers with boys 
Treats of everything of interest to boys — home, school, shop, 
playground, Sunday-school, Church, etc. News of successful 
boys, and brave deeds done by boys. Interesting stories 
and incidents, science, mechanics, inventions, games, recrea- 
tion, care of health, earning and saving money, making 
things, Round Table, Question Drawer, etc. Eight large, 
four-column pages, full of delightful and wholesome reading 
for boys. Printed in colors. First number now ready. 
Price, 40 cents per year. A boys’ weekly at less than one- 
half the price asked by others for boys’ mc.thlies. Special 
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From Factory to Consumer 


$26-:5° BUYS A BUGGY 
—— (with top $33.50 
of superior quality, style an 

durability. Our entire output 
of two enormous 
factories sold direct 
to consumers only. 


Prices Defy 
Competition 
We manufacture a full line of Buggies, Carriages 
and Harness, guarantee everything we sell and 
ship on approval. Money back if not satisfied. 
Buy direct—save dealer's profit 


Write immediately for our catalogue and special 
inducement — it will interest you. 


UNION BUGGY CO., 402 Saginaw Street, Poatiac, Mich. 





















° The Artistic 
e* Pencil Pointer 


guides your knife and enables 
you to quickly produce a more 
beautifully tapered point than / 
is possible by the most expert 
with the unaided knife. Sam- 
sent postpaid for lic., two 

© 25c. Wholesale prices on 
application. 


BE. L. MeDIVITT 
803 W. Lincola Ave. 
Belvidere, Il. 









rates to Sunday-schools. Just the thing to hold boys in 

attendance. Specimen copies free. Address, 

DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
36 Washington Street, Chicago. j 














ON JELLIES 


preserves and pickles, spread a thin 
coating of 


| PARAFFINE 


Will keep them absolutely moisture and 
acid proof. Pure Refined Paraffine is also 
useful in a dozen other ways about the 
house. Full directions in each package. 


Sold everywhere. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


















You Can Be CURED 


50 Years a Stammerer 


Dr. $. B. Winston, Principal ef Valley 
Seminary, Waynesboro, Wa., writes: “1 
was a severe stammerer for 50 years 
cured in three weeks, six years ago, by Dr. 
E.S. Johnston.”’ Refers by permission to Bishops C. D. Foss and 
| C. H. Fowler, of M. E. Church; Hon. John Wanamaker, Dr. 
Russell H. Conwell and ex-Gov. Robert E. Pattison, of Philadel- 
phia, who have sent us pupils. Write for new 80-page k to the 
PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE FOR STAMMERERS 


1083 and 1043 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 
18th Year] Epwi S. JonNSTON, Founder and President, 
who cured himself after stammering 40 years 
«‘HAPPYFOOT” Hair Insole 


ke feet warm and dry. Makes 









, wall a Relieves 
atism, Callous, T 
and Perspi Feet. Does not 
© the shoe. At all stores or 
sent 1¥e a pair, 3 pair Bbe, sostage pasa. size of shoe 


THE WH. H. WILEY & SON ©0., Box 41, Hartford, Conan, 
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MONEY 


won't buy it — but we will send 
free to any address our wonderful 


“Changing Face” 
Puzzle. 


At the Pan-American Exhibition, this puz- 
zle was pronounced one of the “« Biggest 
Hits” of the Exhibition, and has carried 
no end of fun to thousands of homes, and 
set whole villages asking, How is it done?” 


Very simple, but will keep you puzzling for hours. 
What People Write Us: 

“ The puzzle is exceedingly interesting and ingenious. 
Have had much fun chewing to friends. 

From Colorado}—* It's the cleverest puzzle that ever 
came over the Pike.” 

“1 saw a face puzzle of yours to-day, and I want one 
ortwo. Puzzie is no name for it. A traveling man who 
had the one shown me to-day kept the store full of people 
puzzled all the afternoon.” 

“I have used your soap for years. Please send me two 
ef your moving faces for enclosed two 2c. stamps. They 
are immense I want them for my ‘two little shavers.’”” 


FREE 


for 2c. stamp to cover cost of mailing. .4ddress 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 
GLASTONBURY, CONN. 
Proprietors of 


Williams’ Famous ving Soaps. 


! 


| Williams’ 
Shaving Soap 


BPOWn Tex 
Can You Explain It? 
wes rll 





AS IT LOOKS 
FROM THE 
SEAT 


48.50 


Odometer 


For Horse-Drawn Car- 
riages and Automobiles 


it is reliable and doubles the pleasures of driving by 


showing exactly how far you go. Keads in plain numerals. 

Our book, giving whee! sizes and full information, FREE. 

In ordering state circumference of wheel. 

VEEDER MFG. ©O@., 1 Sargeant St... Hartford, Coan. 
Odometers, Cyclometers, Counters and Fine Castings. 



















Always on Hand, Never in the Way 


Indispensable to all desk telephone users, saves its cost 
many times over, no lifting, no interference with locking 
cesk or using drawers, so handling or breaking of ‘phone, 
uo upsetting, these are some of the merits of 


Griggs’ Desk Telephone Holder 


It puts your instru- 
ment just where you 
want it, when you 
want it, by a touch, 
avd is as quickly 
put out of the way 

Sent neatly packed 
to any address 


Black Japanned §2.00 

Nickel Plated 2.50 

THE GRIGGS' MANUFACTURING CO. 
83 Fifth Aveaue, Chicago 


Stammerers and Stutterers 


The Pennsylvania Institute offers you a radical, per 
mapent cure. Best location, best ui nt, 
treatment, pure air, spring water, ideal home life. 
‘Ten states, also Canada, represented first year. 











W rite at once for illustrated book to 
Caspar (. Garrigaes, Pres,, 0.W. Cor. 40th & Brown Sis., Phila., Pa. 





THE SATURDAY 


The Captain of the 
Gray Horse Troop 


(Continued from Page 10) 


sought out Crawling Elk, and told him of 
| his fears and repeated his resolution, as they 
| sat together as the sun was going down and 
the crier was calling the second council. 

The people were slow in coming together 
and darkness was falling as the head men 
again took their seats. A small fire had been 
built in the centre of the circle and toward 
this at last, like nocturnal insects, the larger 
number of the people in the two camps slowly 
concentrated. 

The wind had gone down and the night 
was dark and still and warm. The people 
gathered in comparative silence, though the 
| laugh of a girl occasionally broke from the 
clustering masses of the women to be followed 
by a mutter of jests from the young men who 
| stood, close-packed, behind the older mem- 
bers of the bands. Excitement had deepened 
since the morning, for in some way the news 
had passed from lip to lip that the chiefs had 
| discovered the evil-doer. 

On their part the chieftains were slow to 
begin their painful task. They smoked in 
| silence till the fire was twice replenished, or 
talked in low tones among themselves. At 
| last Crawling Elk arose and made a speech 
similar to that of the morning. He recounted 

| the tale of the murdered white man and the 
details of finding the body, and ended by say- 
ing: ‘‘ We are commanded by the Agent to 
find the ones who have done this evil deed. 

If any one knows anything about this let him 
| come forward and speak. It is not right that 
we should all suffer for the wrongdoing of 
some reckless young warriors.’’ 

*“Come forth and speak—any one who 
knows! ”’ called the head men, looking round. 

Looking very grave, Elkrose. ‘‘ We mean 
you, young men— you, too,”’’ he said, turning 
to the women. “If any of you have heard 
anything of this matter —speak!”’ 

Then the silence fell again on the circle of 
old men. They were very reluctant to begin 
to question Cut-Finger’s relatives. 

Elk was just handing the pipe to Grayman 
in order to speak, when a low mutter and a 
jostling called attention to the dark side of 
the circle and, a moment later, decked in 
war-paint and carrying a rifle, gay with 
beads and feathers, Cut-Finger bounded 
silently into the circle, and stood motionless 


ily as a king awaiti | 
oS & states, and haught Leos ga ne | Quality on every purchase. We send you FREE a most valuable 


sentence. 


A low moaning sound swept over the 








| assembly, and every eye was fixed upon the | 


young man. ‘Ah! Ah!” the women cried 
in astonishment and fear, and then two or 
three began a low, sad, wailing chant. 
Death seemed to stretch a black wing over 
| the council. 
Every lip was burdened with the same 
word: “‘ This is the man!’’ No one was in 
doubt. By his weapons, by his war-paint, 
by his bared head (decked with eagle 
plumes), and by the haughty droop of his 
eyelids, Cut-Finger proclaimed louder than 
| words: 
‘*T am the man who killed the herder.’’ 
Standing sv, his disordered brain stirred 
to outcry, he began to sing a wild song: 
‘*T alone killed him—the white man. He 
| wasa thief andI killed him. No one helped 
me—I alone fired the shot. He will drive 
| his sheep no more on Tetong lands. He lies 
| there in the short grass. It was I, Cut- 
Finger, who did it.’’ As his chant died 
away in a guttural snarl he turned and said, 
**T go to the hills,’’ and before the old men 
could lift hand to stay him he vanished 
among the young men of the outer circle, and 
a moment later the loud drumming of his 
pony’s hoofs could be heard as he rode away. 


(TO BE CONTINUED ) 
| Or 
Paper Valises 


HE traveling-bag has undergone interest- 

ing changes within the last few years, 

and has become a much more handy article 
than it used to be. 





| 


Recently the valise of woven straw, which | 


weighs practically nothing at all, and actually 
not more than a few ounces, has come much 
into fashion, but now this seems likely to be 
in its turn superseded by the paper traveling- 
bag, invented by a Pennsylvania man. It is 
collapsible when empty, so that it can be 
stored or shipped in that condition just likea 
flat sheet of paper. When wanted for use it 
may be expanded at a moment’s notice into 
| the form of a valise, with a suitable handle. 
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“IVER JOHNSON 
|ISTHE F/RST AND ONLY PERFECT SAFETY | 
HAMMERLESS 54 48] 4 


AUTOMATIC 
4 THE TRUTH INA NUTSHELL 


forgin 
totinesh 
every detail 
Mechanically 
Perfect. 


/ Accidental 
Discharge 
Impossible, 


IT’S AN 
IVER JOHNSON 


That's all you need to know about it. Best 


REVOLVER 


In the world. Of your local dealer or sent to 
any address, cash with order. 


Iver Johnson’s Arms and Cycle Works 


FITCHBURG, MASS., U. 8. A. 
Manufacturers of the well-known Iver Fohnson 
Bicycles, Guns and Revolvers. 

N.Y. SALESROOMS: Established 1871. 
99 Chambers Street. Catalogues Free. 













$6.25 a Month 


to own one of these beautiful 
first quality DIAMONDS—rings 
or pins? rice $50. This is 
a special offer to introduce to 
ou our — account system. 
‘ou get goods on first payment 
and pay each month so you won't 
miss the money. 
Sent on Approval 
Express Prepaid 
Return at our expense if not satisfactory. 
Bzing large importers, close to the diamond 
supply, we offer material savings on the best 
stones. Our $100,000 guarantee of value and 


booklet on jewelry and diamonds. It's 
more than a catalog, is fully illustrated, 
and is highly prized by those who oc- 
casionally buy jewelry. Write for it 
to-day. 
GEO. E. MARSHALL 
101 State Street, Chicago 










your Automobile be 
sure to investigate the 
merits of TIRES,— the most 
important part of the auto- 
mohile’s equipment. 


G & J TIRES 


are full of life and speed, easy to 
repair,and will stand hard serv- 
ice. Write us for catalog. 


G & J TIRE CO. 




















Biey 
Motor Bieyeles 
Same Wagons 











February 22, 1902 





Pipe Smoking 
Made Healthful 


The main essential to a good 
smoke is a good pipe 









The Famous 


Siphon Pipe 


is a good pipe, because it is constructed * 

on pice wee. principles. By Mail 
The nicotine flows into the reservoir 

instead of being absorbed into the $ -00 

system. The siphon prevents the saliva xual 

reaching the tobacco. The bowl is 


always dry. There will be no “heartburn.” The 
reservoir is cleaned by blowing through the stem, 
It can be done while smoking, assuring a clean 
pipe always. It affords a clean, cool smoke, with 
no “old pipe” odor or taste. 

Made of French Brier, with aluminum siphon 
and American amber, horn or rubber stem. 
handsome pipe in every way. 


$1.00 by mail. Money refunded if not satisfactory 
If in doubt write for booklet. 
THE SIPHON TOBACCO PIPE COMPANY 
Room 556 P, 11 Broadway, New York 

















| I &e 


THE TRAIN THAT TOOK ITS 
OWN PICTURE 


A large and handsome engraving, 22 x 17 
inches, has been made of ‘‘The Burling- 
ten’s'Number One’”’ while going at 60 miles 
an hour between Chicago and Denver. It 
is the best picture of a train in motion 
ever taken, and ‘‘the train took the picture 
itself.’? This is explained ina folder which 
will be sent free on application. Price of 
large engraving 20c. Postage stamps will 
do. Address P. S. Eustis, Genl. Pass. Agt. 
C. B. & Q. Ry., 209 Adams Street, Chicago. 



























A positive relief for 
PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING 
and SUNBURN, and all afflic- 
tions of the skin. 

“A little higher in price than 
worthless substitutes, but a reason 
for it."" Removes all odor of per- 
spiration. Delightful after shaving. 












DON’T LICK YOUR ENVELOPES 













Time. USE H 
we Fountain Envelope Sealer | 
One stroke moistens the flap, another seals the | 


envelope. Cleanly. 
No poisonous effects 


vulcanized rubber. 
Sent post-paid on 
receipt of 50 cts. 
J.W. 
JOHNSON 
Dayton, 0. 








from gum. Made of | 


GET MENNEN’S (the original) 
7 Sold everywhere or mailed for 25c. Sample free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., 10 Orange St., Newark, N, 4, 


A Perfect Form 


Sead for the “Standard Chart of Physical 
Culture."" Hang it on the wall of your bed- 
chamber. It shows by carefully prepared 
illustrations and instructions how to develop 
your body to the ideal of perfection. Sent 
for 10 cents in stamps or silver. State sex. 


5th Ave. School of Physical Culture 
Dept. L, 114 Fifth Ave., New York 


ts STAFFORD’S 
519-39 Desk 


Fine Quartered Oak 
front, is finished golden, 
polished top and bed, 
two legal blank drawers, 
letter file, six all-wood 
boxes, hang-over_ front, 
center drawer, deeu- 
ment file, card index 
drawer and other fea 
tures as illustrated, Itis 
48 in. long, 90 in. wide, 
47 in. high. Sent any- 
where on approval and only $18.75 if remittance is sent with 
order, not otherwise. e have others at factory prices. Ask for 
Catalogue No, 98, or House Furniture Catalogue No. 9+ 


E. WH. STAFFORD & BROTHER 
18-20 Van Buren Street, Chicage 




















URPEE’ 


be had elsewhere. 


W.ATLEE BURPEE @ CO. 





Grow —and you have your choice of Rare Novelties for 1902, which cannot 
Write to-day (a postal card will do) for our complete 
Catalogue — FREE to all who intend to purchase seeds. 


Largest Mail-Order Seed House in the 
World. 2@-In buying BURPEE’S 
SEEDS direct by mail you get your 
money’s worth in the Best Seeds that 


PHILADELPHIA 



























You Pay 
And Take 


It’s either a 
Hartford 
Single 
Tube 


Your Money 
Your Choice 


ora 


Dunlop 
Double 
Tube 























The uniform quality and excellence of construction of 


HARTFORD DUNLOP .«HARTFORD TIRES 


SINGLE TUBE DETACHABLE SOLID RUBBER 
have made them the most reliable and successful tires of their respective types. 
We have in stock and will supply the proper size and proper weight 
tire for every kind of wheel, and will send you free expert advice 
regarding the tires best adapted to your especial needs. 


THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING 





IN THE HEARTS 


Incubators 


The SUCCESSTUL on Broouers 


are primarily the machines for the people. No 
need of your being a mechanic to make success of 
the chicken business with the Successful. Simple, 
sure, safe. Fill it with good eggs, and it does 
all the rest. Our new catalogue makes everything 
clear. It isa beauty. Five different editions in 
five different languages. We send you the 
English edition for only 4c., others are free. 


Des Moines Incubator Co. 


Box 548, Des Moines, la. Or Box 548, Buffalo, N. Y. 
&®” Address nearest office. 


OF THE PEOPLE 











Just A New Plate Attachment 






Out For the No. 3 Folding Pocket Kodak 
PRACTICAL REASONABLE 


Enables the owner to focus the picture on the ground glass and to 
| use both film and plates. 


HAVE ONE FITTED TO YOURS 


| Plate Attachment and Six Holders, $7.65 net. 
| ; Cc. P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS, ROOM 32, 52 EAST UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 





Catalogue and circular free from your dealer, or 











These men were made partners by Mr. Carnegie 
because their suggeStions for bettering the methods in vogue were found to be valuable. 
The opportunity is still open to the book-keeper who thinks. 


7. * 
A Millionaire Book-Keeper 
Among the partners of Andrew Carnegie were 30 men. They were formerly employees in some humble capacity. 
Every one of them is now a millionaire and under 40 years of age 


Some book-keepers have 
become millionaires. As a stepping-stone to success we 


suggest that every office man familiarize himself with 


Baker-Vawter Business Systems 


And then bring to the notice of his employer the fact that by their use office work is simplified, time and labor are 
economized, and that laborious monthly statements are not necessary, as the condition of the business is shown at 
the end of each business day. 
Write for pamphlet, ** The Outcome of Unintelligent Competition,” containing pertinent and wholesome truths. 
Je are the originators of the Perpetual Ledger and many other time-saving, /oose-dea/ systems. 


Baker-Vawter Company, 141 Washington St., Chicago 


Accountants, Auditors, Devisers of Business Systems, Manufacturers. Representatives in all principal cities. 











| Prepare for Business 


Your success depends on your ability to perform your work. Your prospects for 
advancement will be improved by taking our Correspondence Course in Business Training. 
We teach what is necessary, but waste no time with useless studies. Only spare time 
required. Tuition in cash or installments. Write for catalogue and Free Scholarship plan. 


MANHATTAN CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 1404 Transit Building, New York City 

























POST 


Grasp This 


OPPORTUNITY 
To Rise 


International Correspondence Schools 


Box 1171, SCRANTON, PA. 


Please explain how I can qualify for the position marked X below 





SOTO CCRT 








Mechanical Engineer 
Machine Designer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
ereman Machinist 
‘Teelmaker 
Patternmaker 
Blacksmith 
roreman Moider 
Gas Engineer 
Refrigeration Engineer 
Traction Engineer 
Electrical Engineer 
Elec. Machine Designer 
Electrictan 
Electric Lighting Supt. 
Electric Railway Supt. 
Telephone Engineer 
Telegraph Engineer 

) ireman 
Dynamo Tender 
Motorman 
Steam Engineer 
Marine Engineer 
I ive Engi 
Trainman 

















Alr Brake Inapector 


LITE TTT Te 











Civil Sagineer 
Hydraulic Engineer 
Municipal Engineer 
Bridge Engineer 
Rallread Engineer 
Surveyor 
Mining Engineer 
Plow bis i — 

umbing Ine tor 
Heating and Vent. Eng. 
Sanitary Plamber 
Architect 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftaman 
Sign Painter 
Letterer 
Analytical Chemist 
Sheet Metal Drafteaman 
Ornamental Designer 
Navigator 
Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 

‘eaeher 

Te Speak French 
To Speak German 
Teo Speak Spanish 








watchers.” 


have 


Ambitious ? 


The opportunity we offer is not for sluggards or “clock 
It is for men of push 
are willing to work, but want their work to pay. 
Why be content with the wages of 
you know that your brair 
be trained to make you 
been training 
be specialists —to fill 
beyond the reach 





and natural 
a success? 





1s 





ambitious men 


of ordinary 





this special training. We can do 
if your ambition is real. Fill i nd 
the coupon and we will write you all 











READ 


Lung Culture 


A TREATISE ON 


BREATHING, the Vital Force of Life 


DRIVING A BARGAIN 
—AT LONG RANGE 









Book, with Chart of Exercises, sent on 














receipt of 25 cents. 
P. von BOECKMANN, R. S. 
1123 Hartford Bidg. Union Sq., New York 


Thorough, scientific course by mail, adapted to indi 

vidual needs, Long blished. Resp ible, Suc- | 
cessful. Practical. Instructors experienced | 
and competent. Editors of 5 popular | 
publications, Our students’ 


contributions given NI \S 












buggy. 



















preference at 













Sprague Correspondence School of 
Journaliom, 182 Majestic Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


in that method. 


It is too one-sided. 


W hat is our plan ? 


You do exactly this when you send your money away for a buggy or carriage 
have never seen. Whether you get a bargain or not depends not on your good 
judgment or shrewdness, but entirely upon the honesty of the man who sells you the 
Your money is in his hands and you are at his mercy. We do not believe 
Well, we have such con- 
fidence both in you and in our Split Hickory Vehicles, to please you, that we ship 
any where on 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


liberal Stu- Hitch it up; take it home and test it. 
| rates. dents suc- 
ASR cessful and one cent. We manufacture our own goods. 
A) pleased. Descriptive catalogue describes and gives prices of our mammoth line of buggies, 
catalogue free. Address surreys, carriages and harness. It is free. Send for it at once. 


Compare it with the buggies your neighbors 
have paid considerably more for, and if not satisfied you have the best bargain of your life at the end of 30 days you can send it back to us without paying 
We know how and of what material they are made, and we know they will stand the test. 








you 


OHIO CARRIAGE MPG. CO., Station 108, Cincinnati, O. 









































and energy — men that 


i drudge when 
abilities can 
For ten years we 
and women to 
positions and to earn salaries 
vorkers that lack 
this tor you, 


ibo 


DO IT NOW! 


BAILEY’S 


W halebone 
Road Wagons 


Exclusive Quality 
entirely their own. 
for FREE steel Engraving 
and our new catalogues. 


S. R. Bailey & Co. “js: 















$10 Secures a $480 Lot 'NSkesTee 





Safest, Surest and Most Profitable Investment Ever Offered—Guaranteed Increase in 
Value 20% Within One Year—Will Undoubtedly Double in Value upon Completion of New 
Bridge—Only 35 Minutes from New York City Hall—Free Trip to New York and Return 











ee” email ee . . 3 : h a id 
EORGE WASHINGTON, in the famous ‘‘Campaign of > aes Te ane en — 


Long Island,’ led,the Continental Army across Brooklyn, Soon to be completed — The nearest way to 

encamping upon the plain now known as ‘‘Rugby.”’ “i aie 

Little did any one then dream how densely populated 

and how immensely valuable that vacant territory would one day 

become. Ever since that time the increase of population and of 

real estate values on Manhattan Island has been continuous —the 

one in almost exact proportion to the other. It is matter of common 

knowledge that the big fortunes of the old New York families began 

: : with the enormous profits accruing from early investments here. 

A Rugby Residence, E. 46th St. More money has been made by the increase in value of real estate 
in New York City than anywhere else in America. 

The time for modest investment in the older city of New York is of course long since past, 
but when the circle was enlarged recently the opportunities were extended, and now there is 
just as good an opportunity to repeat what has been done in past years, in Greater New York ; 
especially now that the great river is being bridged and tunneled —bringing Brooklyn and Kings 
County as close to New York City Hall as many of the most valuable sections of Manhattan Island. 

Since the consolidation of New York and Brooklyn, with the increased facilities of rapid 
transit, the immense tide of increased population has turned Brooklynward, and the territory once tramped by the old Continenta!s is to-day building up with 
marvelous rapidity and consequent increase of values. The attention of the public has been called to the great advantages of Brooklyn because it is only in that 
direction that New York can grow—/P/ease note that point, as it ts the keynote to the situation. The influx of people into Brooklyn is so great as to severely tax 
Brooklyn Bridge—as a result new bridges are being built (one of which is nearly completed) and tunnels are being dug beneath the East River. Not only is 
Brooklyn Borough the only section in which New York can grow, but property in old New York City, the same distance from City Hall, would cost twenty to forty 
times the money — ole that point, also, carefully ; it is absolutely true. 


LISTEN TO OUR STORY 


It is our business to study conditions existing or possible in the various cities of the United States, and we have aided in the development of 25 different cities. After 
12 years’ careful study in New York without purchasing, in 1898 we saw the trend of affairs, and before the consolidation of New York and Brooklyn we beught over 1500 
acres of the choicest land in Brooklyn, and which is now in the heart of that borough. This land is only 3% miles from Brooklyn Bridge and only 35 minutes from New 
York City Hall. We have over $2,000,000 invested in this land and are making it one of the most beautiful spots of New York. The growth of the city, together with our 
improvements, has increased the value of the property over 25 per cent. since a year ago, and we feel so sure that the increase will continue that we think there is no risk 
in guaranteeing for the next year a 20 per cent. increase. 


HERE’S OUR PROPOSITION - = ; AS AN INVESTMENT 


_ Our property is improved in exact accordance with City ZZ ; a we believe this to be one of the safest, surest and most profitable 
Specifications. Streets 60, 80 and 100 feet wide, built to City “2 7 that could be entered into. It is safer than a Savings Bank, 
grade, bordered on each side by 5 feet granolithic sidewalks, : . j as it is not subject to panic, while the prospective profits 
flower beds, trees and shrubbery, city water, gas, etc., all at our : "5 ‘ are infinitely greater. It is the surest, because as a matter of 
expense. For $10 down and $1.50 per week, or $6 per month, : ial 9 Ya ora history New York City property has steadily increased in value 
we sell you a regular New York City lot, full size, subject to the i iw ever since the city was originally formed. It is bound to be prof- 
following guarantees from us: os | itable, because there is no other land within the same distance 
; 4 of New York City Hall that can be had for anything near as low 

20 PER CENT. INCREASE GUARANTEED iy “ : a price. This because New York has become so congested that 
If at the expiration of the year 1902 this $480 lot is not , the “density belt” has advanced to the very gates of our prop- 
worth $576—or 20 per cent. increase —based on the price at erties, which are directly in the line of this development. é 
which our corps of salesmen will then be selling similar lots, You will note three distinct points of advantage in this 
we will refund all of the money you have paid us with 6 per > First—It is a Life Insurance for your family. 
cent. interest additional. econd—It enables you to pay in small sums as you would in 
If you should die at any time before payments have been your savings bank and cannot cramp you; and, Third—It 
completed we will give to your heirs a deed to the lot without enables you to participate in the great growth of values in New 
further cost. If you should lose employment or be sick you will York real estate which are due to natural conditions ; and further- 
not forfeit the land. more, the three advantages are absolutely without risk. 


FREE TRIP TO NEW YORK NeXT A EXAMPLES OF NEW YORK CITY INCREASE 
: Set « T Lot on corner 146th Street and 3d Avenue, New York City, worth in 1881 
As a further guarantee of good faith, we agree with all per- be x $1500, sold in spring of 1901 for $70,000 to Henry Lewis Morris. This grandfather 
sons living East of Chicago to pay you in cash the cost of your : sold it for $155 in 1853. 
railroad fare to New York and return if you visit our property Al — 3. o- Lot on 80th Street, opposite Central Park, sold in 1850 for $500; in 1901 
and find one word of this advertisement a misrepresentation ; or ‘ a brought a price that showed an increase of $500 every 60 days from 1850 to 1901. 
in case vou buy, to credit cost of the fare on your purchase; to - 


those living farther away than Chicago we will pay an amount ef e 2S — NOTE OUR REFERENCES 


equal to round trip Chicago ticket. 

= The Commercial Agencies, 20 National Banks, and 30,000 
SEND US $10 ONLY Map showing location of our property, Rugby customers all over the United States, whose testimony is the best 
: 2 . ' evidence of the sterling character of our proposition. Send to us 
and we will reserve you one of the best unsold lots, then you may pay $6 per month until the full for some of their letters. It will cost you nothing to thoroughly satisfy yourself on all points. We 

amount is paid ; this gives you all the benefit of the increase in value from the time you make the solicit closest investigation. References by hundreds. Our reputation is national. 
first payment ; but send us your name at least, and we will mail you maps and full information free. The following testimonial was given us by the Nassau National Bank of Brooklyn: “ There és no doubt the property 
oe p dachead by Wood, Harmon & Co.in the Twenty-ninth Ward represents one of the best investments a man of 
* imited income can possibly make within the corporate limits of Greater New York. It can be said without hesi- 
Titles are guaranteed to us by the Title Guarantee & Trust Co., se ee Wood, Harmon & Co. are perfectly reliable and are worthy the fullest confidence of the investor, 
3 whether he resides in Greater New York or any other section of the United States —THE NASSAU NATIONAL 

of New York City BANK OF BROOKLYN." “ — 

















Our Final Word 
= of Counsel 


These lots are SELLING VERY 
FAST. Sit down at once and 
send us $10 to secure one. If you 
are not perfectly satisfied on ex- 
amining our entire proposition, 
we will gladly refund your $10. 
Take this first step now and 


i You'll Never Regret It! 


Corner Utica Avenue and Linden Boulevard, Rugby i and residential blocks, corner Flatbush and 
Every improvement you see has been made within six months Linden Avenues, only 3000 feet from Rugby 


WOOD, HARMON & CO., Dept.“G 4,” 257 Broadway, New York 





























